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MAURICE DURANT. 


—_~>—_ 
CHAPTER Ix. 
bree = Naa the forms that err from Nature's golden 
rule - 
Cursed be the gold that gilds the straitened forehead 
of the fool! : t 

“T Look upon dinner, Miss Lawley,'as ‘one of the 
most important things in life,’’ said the Honourable 
Mr. Hartfield, shaking his curled head with profound 
earnestness, and crossing his long | with an air 
of comfortable ease. “ You look as if you thought 
me wrong. I'’nbright, I assure you. I knowa fellow 
—he’s vewy old—said he’d tried everything—by 
Jove! fighting, travelling, working; marrying— 
but all turned out blanks; nothing a prize exdept his 
dinner. -He’s a-a—what’s his name ?—Solomon— 
you know, eh ?”” ; 

The scene was the drawing-room at Lady Mil- 

dred’s, Dinner had just. come to anend. Sit Field- 
ing was comfortably ensconced in an easy-chair be- 
Side the fire opposite Lady Mildred,;who, with Maud 
at her side, was recounting some travelling expe- 
Tience. 
_ Inacorner of the room Chudleigh, with an album 
in his hand, was leaning, watching Carlotta and the 
Honourable Clarence, who were seated on an otto- 
man. 

Mr. Hartfield’s voice, as. it rose and fell, floated 
over to him, jarring upon his ears most discord- 
antly, and set him wondering witha fiery impatience 
how the beautiful Carlotta could sit and listen with 
Such smiling attention. 

“Can you find no higher aim or end than dining, 
Mr. Hartfield ?”, said Carlotta, with a-slight smile. 

What would become of the world if all its inhabi- 
tants thought with you?” 

_ “Good! by Jove!” murmured ‘the exquisite. 

That’s a poser. Not that I care for the:world, you 
know, no fellow does.” 

\ — have not answered my question,” said Car- 
otta, 
“IT can’t,” replied Mr. Hartfield ; ‘it’s so like a 
widdle, and I never could make outa widdle. I took 
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& magazine in once—you know what I mean; not a 
P-powder magazine, but a monthly journal. It was 
vewy good, you know—all stories and p-poetry ; 
but there was always a page of c-conundrums and 
enigmas at the end; and I used to turn to this page 
—not because I wanted to, you know, but because I 
couldn’t help it. I was f-fascinated, er, er !—diffi- 
cult word, fascinated—and———Where was1? Oh, 
the widdles. Well, they used to stick in my mind 
for daysand months, ‘and I always used to be ask- 
ing myself and sometimes other fellows why a p- 
pastrycvok is like St. Paul’s Cathedral, and all that 
sort of thing !’’ and, overcome by the’ ridiculousness 
ofthe idea, the honourable gentleman leant back 
and burst into a ripple of “ eh, ehs!’” in which Sir 
Fielding and Lady Mildred joined, for it was impos- 
sible to'refrain from laughing at the absurd tone and 
manner of the fashionable exotic. 

Chudleigh dropped the “album with ‘suddenness 
enough to make them all jump, and crossed over to 
the fire, and Maud, looking up, saw the frown upon 
his face, and, pitying him, rose from her seat and 
crossing over to Carlotta said : 

** Will you sing something ?”’ 

‘*Ah, do, my dear,” said Lady Mildred, and Car- 
lotta rose and walked towards the'piano, which 
Chudleigh operied for her, saying, in a low voice as 
he did so: 

“It was a shame to disturb you.” 

She raised her nn for one moment to his cloudy 
face and seemed about to answer him, but dropped 
them again without speaking and commenced play- 


ing. 

Chudleigh leaned against the: piano with his arms 
folded across his breast and his head lowered 
thoughtfully. 

Mr. Hartfield.,had exchanged his seat for one be- 
side Sir Fielding’s chatr, and at the pause of the 
song Chudleigh heard his father say, in answer to 
some question of the exquisite: 

“Mr, a and I don’t meet very often. Ire- 
gret to say that 1am not of much use in parochial 
affairs.” 

** You ought to know him, weally,” said Mr. Hart- 
field, ‘‘ He’s a vewy good fellow enough, you know 
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—vewy wough, but made of the wight sort of 
metal,” 

Sir Fielding bowed. 

“T am glad to hear you say so,” he said, mildly. 

“* Oh, yes, he is, I assure you,” said Mr. Hartfield, 
who; for some reason or other, seemed’ bent upon 
championing his friends. ‘ Here’s an example—I 
don’t like examples, they remind one of arithmetic 
as a wule—one of your bulls rot into his flower gar- 
den the other morning and did no end of d-damage. 
Now another fellow would have p-pounded the ani- 
mal and made a disturbance—ch? But Gwegson 
didn’t, by Jove! He went about by himself vocife- 
rating for # quarter of an hour, and then had the 
bull driven back into your m-meadow, and set his 
man to mend the hedge. That’s owiginal—eh? By 
Jove |” 

“It’s more than original,” said Sir Fielding, 
warmly. ‘It’s generous and oe, I wi 
lose no timé in writing to thank Mr. Gre:zson.” 

! “you mustn’t do it that way, you 

i r. Hartfield, quickly. shaking his 

** Gwegson would know I’d split on him, and 
——by Jove! Oh, I say, you know—eh ?” 

“T understand a said Sir Fielding, smiling at 
the enigmatical objection. “ At least, 1 must thank 
him in some way.’ 

“ May I suggest that you wide over to the Folly 
to-morrow morning?” said Mr. Hartfield. “I’m 
sure you'd like them. They must be good-natured 
sort of people to let a fellow go on his own hook as I 
do. Twy them, as the twadespeople say, Sir Field- 
ing. It would weally be a kindness—eh, Miss Chi- 
chester ?”’ and he turned to Maud with a smile. 

“Do call, papa,” said Maud. “It was very good 
of Mr. Gregson, was it not?” and, leaning over, she 
touched Chudleigh—who, as he was bending over 
Carlotta and saying something in a quiet; eager voice, 
started at the interruption—and told him the incident 
of the bull and the flower-garden, adding, in a lower 
tone: ‘‘See, Chud, papa has almost given way. Do 
persuade him to call.” : 

Chudleigh nodded acquiescingly, but not with any 
show of pleasure, and, seating himself beside Car- 
lotta, continued the conversation, if conversation it 
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could be callad when ké alone was speaking Carlotta 
listening with lowered face and eyes. 

“The horse is quite safe. You know I would not 
let you ridé it if it were not. Say you will come. 
Give me your promise. Maud wi be so.delighted ; 
she is fond of a galop, you know. Let me bring the 
horse round for you to-morrow morning if the wea- 
ther be bright, will you ?” and he waited eagerly for 
the answer which she seemed loth to give. “ I know 
you are fond of riding,” he continued, persuadingly, 
«for I heard you tell Maud that you were, and I am 
sure you will like ‘The Sultan.’ You will come, will 

you not?’ 
With atroubled look and a oo flush she raised 
her head and almost said yes when the Honourable 
Hartfield came lounging up to them, and with a 
start Carlotta re »gained her usual calmness and said : 
*tINo, thank you very much; not to-morrow, 
please,” and Chudleigh, bowing, with a stern frown 
atthe a as he passed, rose-and walked up to 
Lady Mildred 
Aunt,” he said, “I have a * letters ‘4 write 
tomight. You will excuse me, ‘ou nét ?”’ 
‘“Notgoing yet, Chudleigh ?” paid Lady Mildred. 
“*Dearumc,how is that? The carrixgerwillmot be 
hereforandther hour, will it, Sir Fielding?” 
“NO, said Sir Fielding, looking up-at Chudleigh 
wtithwiila inquiry. ‘“ Must yousgo;"Chuad?”’ 

“Yessir,” he replied, and, shaking hands with | 

\ ltired, crossed over to the ottoman, 
“Goodnight, Mr. Hartfield,” he said as cordially 


a, and “Good-night, Miss Lawley,’ as |‘hand 


fdilow! It was ian unhappy time ‘for ‘him, 
amnadibtbbeard that such an idiot as the Honourable 
appeared to'be could win smiles*from ‘the 


\ordimaas ho loved, ees he gained nothing but | 


vagoldileoks and cald-words 


CHAPTER X. 
‘Here:eomes the aristocrat 
With courtly mien and gait ; 
While close upon his heels 
The men of money wait. 
(Br the Honourable Mr. Hartficld’s ‘reason ‘fot | 
iWbringing abont an acquaintance between theiHall 
twmd the Folly what it might, he certainly had ar- 
‘ranged his-tadtics in an astonishingly masterly;way 





imad i ws —— thedinner at 
\ the: Cottage ieldingwand: Chudleigh rode over to 
ithe mg redibrizkeil: houseewhichitigey had so long 


Gguore 
tie fow palmar ed the Fc 
vibitiin a ‘fewidlanpuill dvwortlg, and the family 
were.on ‘the -‘qunetve (Ofeegpedtation, old Gregson 
being ‘warned in a-tinfi Na te this -danghters ‘to 
keep watchtand guard over langange>and- Tom 
counselled to absent himself altogether during the 
interview, or keep a prudent silence, and on no ac- 
count to offer to “lay” Sir Fielding two to one or 
bet him the .odds. 
Notwithstanding these preparations the: Gregson 
ay were extremely agitated when ‘Sir Fielding |, 
hudleigh: dismounted and: were ushered ‘into 
the drawing-room. 


“How do you.do, Sir. Fielding ?”’ .said “Mar, Greg- 


son, grasping the long white hand in. his. short red 
one, “ Happy to see, you. .Quite.an .honour, sir. 
Hope you're pe Mr. Chichester. .. Mrs; Gregson, 
iia daughters, Misses Bella.and.Lavinia. . Met Miss 

ant ab the Mothers’ Meéting, ;I) believa,. several. 


— idling and Chudleigh then, passed sover' to: 
the ladies, who, all smiles ,and.flutterings, made; 
room for them ‘on the sofa, old Gregson -sesiting/him- 
self in an easy-chair.and commencing a. conversation. 
me the weather, of course—with .Qhnd- 


leig 

A Fielding, between the. two, girls, was highly 
amused for some few.minutes, not.insensible.to.their: 
evident attempts.at :blandishment, and, thinkixp, 
after all that they were:rather .well ‘behaved, and 
quiet, said: 

“My danghter would have accompanied ns this 
morning, -but ‘she has a.headache. ..I.am eammis- 
sioned with her compliments, which I: of, you'to 
accept. Will you do us the honourof ing atithe 
‘Hall when: next you.are near ?” 

Mr. Gregson bowed, and the.girls murmured ‘‘De- 
lighted.” Then Sir Fielding rose and | commenced 
the real object of his visit. 

Mr, Gregson,” he said, “Lowe ) You some thanks. 
Permit me to.discharge the debt.’ 

“ What's that, sir?’ ‘.asked Mr. Gregson, bristling 
up from his chair. “Wasn't aware of any debt. No 
thariks due to me for ag eg that Lknow of, ‘Don’t 
quite understand, Sir Fielding.” 

* You have added to your generosity by forgetting 
it so quickly,”’ replied Sir Fielding, with his quiet, 
courtly smile. “I have.come to;apologiae for my 
bull, and express my regret for the damage and an- 
— which his trespass must have seneed you. 

oan an-at it yesterday, or, be assured, would have 
an rag) opportunity to thank you for your 


“ Nonsefise, nonsense!” retortell Mr, Grogson, 
slowly inlapeing into his old nner at the warmth, 
of Sir Fielding’s apology. ulls Will be bulls. He 
didn’t do much harm, andif he had I spppose that 
woulin’t baany reason why one gentleman should 
forget himself in regard to another. I’m about sure 
if one o’ my cattle had got on to your grounds you 
would have acted’ something after the same style.” 

Sir Fielding coloured slightly, for hehada.shrewd 
suspicion that Mr. Gregson 3 bull, had it  tres- 
passed othe Chichester grounds, would have 
— the pound; therefore he thought it safest to 

ow. 

‘\Just so,”’ exclaimed Mr. Gregson. ‘‘‘ Doas yon’d 
beidone by” is my métto, and always has been since 
ae ee eatin 

went along on princip! 
onlit now,’ and he brought his -heavy ° 
upon a papier-maché table with sufficient forse to | 
make Sir Fielding jump ple” anid Si Pil -) 

“iA very good agony said 8 
sdftywell-bred voice presentin 
therburly one just silent. 
manishduld prosper.” 


“And I have prospered, Sir Fielding, » replied Mr. | 
prospered. I began life with two 


’+ mistter how much. I’m content. T've-worked 


“Tve~wwotked my own: , Sir, I F ‘mn- 
my ‘way, Sir, é 


whatmisfortuneis ; 
a ote ce ‘it's. 
commana e wide, "as 

‘a manna pllcibhaite voreat lands ‘oming 


‘Mr. Gregson shaving ‘délivered this , em. 


[asizod by anothertbangeanithe undffe table, 


‘Sir sniiled. 

“aie aing an have ‘beeman interesting si 
maid. Bir ‘Fielding. 

“Then, turning to the windowand anxi 


said : 
* That is a fine position fortyour fmiit-trees:" 
“Yes, very good,” said Chudleigh, ““MMfiss(G@reg-: 
son tells me that their gardener got thegprimemtithe 


heart hadcherished the idea that no plums could 
compare with the Chichester. 

‘** Would you iike to walk round ?” said Mr. Greg- 
son, and, SirFieldingassenting} the'three gentlemen 
made their. way mto the! conservatories. 

Sir Fielding. was astounded. at. their magnitude 

and,appointments. 
oe This:.is. very, beautiful,’) he, said, with aimira- 


n. 
‘\Thaterrangement for the firs isya did -im- 
pee frpeaaee ween ps {* Mand's ferns: would 
be ingproved if she adopted this) plan.” 

Mr. Gregson: looked pleased. ' 

“Well,” -hesaid, “thay ara,nice,% supposes, ber 
ronght to-bo, for they cost .@ mint of, mont 


cand ithey never ‘have .a ‘wish wigratified. | 
they say, ‘ F want a conservatary. I, — mew 
pony. .d want aset of brilliamts.’ .They:have them. - 
Oonservatery, ponies, ‘ brilliants+-no ‘matter iwhat : 
they ask for they, get it.” 
Sit, Mielding murmuredisomething which eoundei 
‘like ‘tIndalgent father, value.df money,’ rand the - 
ee 
yidid.so Mr comin; 

round the corner, exquisitely. wee ps aloose. seed 


ing coat of purple velvet; perfectly:fitting pearl: 
trousers and a deerstalker thutsetoffihis golden vhay 
‘to perfection, 


Arranging his eyeglass, Mr. {Hartfield eapeh 
ar aa and with a noiseless laugh of delight shobk 


(| .Ab, ‘Mr. Chich hester, can} you | playwrackét:? Yes ! 
‘Give me a.game; eh? em! Points ? Oh; deuceddad 
player I assure you. Mr. Gregson, Tom I 
beats ‘me frightfully. Ah, by Jove ! vhereid) Mr. 
Gregson,” headdedas Tom ‘Gregaonyin abrownsut- 
away coat, light trousers, and hor verritecivanei| 
stalker, emerged’ from the racket 
“Mr. Ohichester, Mr. G@egson., If you wantany 
‘information about the next handicap, Mr. Chiches- 
ter, Mr. Gregson’sthe man. H. 
.be sees it. Noyno, I:don’t mean that...I:should'have 
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With eagies sucha Panos | , 


Gregson, ‘looking round with a defianteir. “I/have {ament e: 
shallf- Sir Fi 
pean, in amy pocket,.and here I am“#ith—woll,/it'} look-at 


ousito¢hange- 
vor wather- avoid a continuance-of “the stihject, she }-stan 


Sa ane tae 
= prizes,” sai Miss 
“ Dear=me !’”-gaid-Sir"Fielding, who within his {asa 


of money,’ and,he shook. his; head slomiy. Bat, | 
there, I (don’t; mind, it’s.e,whim of my car 


“Ah, (Sir Fielding, delightful morhing,'is it'mot P }wides, 


said that he’sa most excellent judge of horses, ‘Bh, }his 
Tom, eh ?”’ 


1 Pia a a bd judge of a horse,’ he ad. 


mitted 
““Comibx t6Tiave a vame, MP-Chichester ? Fine 
. I awill bet you what you like there is not a 
nithier sport except hunting going. ae Hart. 

field, what points ?”’ 

Chudleigh shook his head. 

“Tam very sorry,” he said, “I must return with 
Sir Fielding.” 

Sir Fielding and Mr. Gregson had gone on to the 


The three younger men followed them, Clarence 
Hartfield talking all the time, and managing imper. 
ceptibly to cover Mr. Tom’s occasional remarks 
with his: frequent “ Eh, eh?” and striving, so it 


run | ge pecomed'te moma who, being jealous of the cx- 


-keen-eyed, to pasg 





,*stid Tom, entering 
‘‘Ghichester. I can 
., cae do 
look he 
- “That's 
yyou do, sir?” 

at that mo- 


“A splendid: emia . paid Chadleigh, with 
Hg cat admication. “Rather a. tongiommy, is. itnot > 


“suspicious.” 
h!” repeated Pian Serra me 
inusenr 1 pet here is not 


‘know 
thatititverould be 


wise to get adhro > amma 
nose: eg to cortrilttte Aor. 


;amusemerity so he declined. 

Gavgronpaation = i 
nyasenior. ‘om’ ean i » & pers 
fect.idiot. "'This.aninml jsir, iseebenxt, Kew it the 
moment Eesww lit, ‘but: my-sontinsiitted upon purchas- 
ing it,andscomsyquently thare’s\a haadred gui- 

neas gone‘in'a kiokmg: machine}’*and he 
hand montero aterm aN ped, 
mF Jite ‘fidget: 

@ pein bs grower 

Ob Mieain’ t solbat.asiall ‘ 
Look here. (Bob sayache sslebeatoainee, says she 
Pon him — oe rn ay hé’eon. Now I'say it’s his 
@oesthe let herikkick-him éff for when 
i emer Hr nineastasoti h ;/Tll bet yon two 
d keep hemas still 


vata his thoudeepeetiy widely too, 
hbat Se mea coe voice stopped the abuse, or 
whatever was coming, by drawling : 

** Done, by Jove! and tweble if you like.” 

*T’ll. double aH said .Tom, without hesitation, 
and telling dno of/ the groouisito! come and saddle 


her. 
It was hard work for the eee but after a great 
ileal of backing, kicking, ho in Aga pines ym- 
tics the eatate was sli ed on an s 
n Ohedleighande Sir bubehnasaliie fg0me 
little astonishment, 
Tomount thechorse alone would beannattar’df no 
little dangor, tainnd “tne: had nots given dir. ‘tom 


«_falllenoaday said: the groom, .tousizing shis 





‘erphren allio her out into the yard.” 
\Vabt; sir?’ groom, intervogitively, 
“antithe: ope 


‘Beg: A = said) ith whom 
Mr. Tom, through similarity of tastespwas a favour: 
ive.” “oLlwas thinkigg: ofthe stones:”’ 

“© Phen! ep ye meee 2 of pe *Pumos 


torted Lom. 
p evmeme y pracy wear $e laueaataaiieies 


quiet ‘as @ ‘lamb;ibutewith ‘herears’ laid wéll-bad:, 
and her eyes leering viciously. 
“Don't you'd cbatteritry theypaddock, 


you! 
(Mr. Gregson'?’’: said! St ey iy.) “A fall 
on those stones*w auld/be:da: ngeros.”” 
* But I’m not going to fall, sir,’’. said Tom. "*Be- 
the bet was«fo: F the yard,\an 12 ‘Tl stiek'to it.” 
“Don’t be foolish,” led hisifather 
‘Buti to this mild w Mr: Por made no 
weply,’ and followed by:the others! walked into “the 


yard. : 

{Themoment he approached the-horse’ it reared on 
hits hind ; ‘then coming’ down With ‘an‘ominous 
}erash outibehind. 

od rm off the bet if you like,Tom,’ ? said’ Mr. Hart: 
field. "LL break neck,” 

“Tl ‘rable’ i¢ if:you like}? rétorted’ Tom. 

“No, it’s wobbing you,” said Olarence;’ shaking 


ht,” said Tom. 
ng his whip ‘froui the ‘groom ‘he, with » 


head. 
Ly All 





Mr. ‘Thomas, Grerson looked half surly, half ‘com- 
plimented. d. 


And 
suddenispring, ‘vaulted on: ‘to’ the saddie;‘and; hold- 
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ing the bridle with a.grasp 6firon,’gave the beast a 
good slash across its:satin skin 

Off she went across the yard like-a ‘thunderbolt, 
then made.astdden stop and-an attempt toraise her 
heels, but with another slash and ‘a peculiar tarn of: 
the hand ‘her rider:gotvher mouth oell. under, and 
she stood, still. 

“ Keep alook-ont, sir,’’ ried ene of: the: grooms, 
as the, beast,, perfectly, astounded,laid back berears 
right-along, her, neek. 

“ Confoundyou!. mind yourewn bnainess,’ shouted 
Tom, irately,and; the groom slunkjaway 

ced then,”. cried ‘Tom ‘Tom, /‘ aha'a, 20 stand dhteo; 
minutes. 


” 
And witha lash of the merciless whip 
brought her with a leap into, the centre of. fees moby 

Then, stroking her neck, but in no. whit lnsneniog 
the strain on the bit, he kept her motionless pores 
as a statne, and, as’ "Chudleigh cried out: the third 
minute, he leapt ‘to the ground witha grin. 

‘By. Jove !” exclaimed ‘Clarence Hartfitld, ‘as 
suming; ‘with’ the aid ‘of his eye-glass, a'look of: ‘as- 
tonishmentithat was perfectly ridienlous;-although 
he had known welbthatthe feat would be performed. 
“Tom, you .areaim-onder. -Here’s as mee | ; 
and the twick was: worth it, eh;' Sir Bie 

“ Beautifully done,”:assented Sir’ Didhibegy: rwith 
genuine admiration, ration, iadiing to! Tomy whom: he re- 
pores with very ‘different eyes to those which,ac- 

ledged,his. greeting, “If you woulddome:the 

——s to look ,over ,the stables,at tae Hall,.Mr. 

Greene, I think you would find one.or swonnimals 
there; that. would; interest you.” 

“You.are very kind,”saidTom, eandidly. ‘I 
should be glad to come, .To.,tell; yon. thetrath Tim 
fond of horses——” 

a Too fond,” muttered his father, who, thopgh 
proud of ,his son’s achievement, could.not,misa an 
opportunity of growling at yr 

“And I’m glad to make the acqnaintance afi a 
strange one now and then,” ig continued. 

“Then. come-over'to'the Hall*byall-means)” gajid 
Chudleigh. -‘tI:‘have just bought anew hadk ; ;*per- 
haps you»: »be kind ‘enough to give:me-yonr 
opinion»of:him. «Will toamorrow:snit you?” 

‘To-morrow avill suit, me,’ said’ Tom) 

And with | this the i gentlemen returned ‘to *the 
i theme ladies wereanxiously await- 
in m2 


‘ Sir Fielding,” 


Q ten: 1 





Mira. ly, 
“will you ,and ‘Mr. ¢ Chichester; pastel. ofa little 


lenchoney There is. some jlaid in the:dining-room, 
ana-- 

“Ah, do, Sir Fielding,” broke in Mr. Gregean. ‘I 
can give you, toe Man.” Ary sherry,.the A moutillado, 


Count 
’* commented . Olarence-Hartfelil. 


“ De 
“Let me wecommend, Sir Fiel 
But neither Sir’ Fielding nor Chydleigh.eould. be 
prevailed upon to stay, and,after’a little more amall 
talk andthe accepting of invitatiqns, to the, Hall 
a 
or: a mile on‘ the’ wept iP 0 sores 
‘spoke, Sir Fielding seeming lost Z in tho ih 
Chudleigh,-who:never on. say pensatr rd in’ Howey 
; walking tby' his ‘side 


his father’s meditative mood 
in silenee. 
haddenly, , however, Gir!Fielding eaid:: , 

* Well, Chud, whatido: anges think: of tizem/?’’ 

“All is, not. brass,that glitters,” replied «Ohad- 
leigh, serqnenmaiionty. 

That is,true, tbatis: tene, Chud,’” assenbedSir 

Fivlding, smiling. *t Iithink there is gold-bementh' 


ae]: 6 fath 
said Chudleigh. 
lack 


er isaself-madaman, but heiag 
And. bis #on--well,::+he odeasn! t’ 


courage.’ 
“No,” said/Sir'Bielding. ‘I, confess;tomomess~)) 
tonishment at the spirit .he showed. im smpantenaryg! pi 
that eon i Pin tok not imagine he, possessed, either: 


the co 

al : pont be : v1 Tie hind Chndejgh, *‘ “bs (1 
ust sa: s pla Spppose ;we; ti 

make ‘them welcome at,the, Hall.” as etd | 

‘Of course,"’ said Sir 'Fieldi: 
pitulity horrified at the thought of wny balf-maa- 
“sures, 

Then ‘there came ‘a silence, again broke ‘by 'Sir' 
Fielding. 

“What do-you'think 6f'the wongen, Chud’?” 

‘* Tchaven't theughtdbout'them, sir,’ anitOhud. 
They ave very passable, *P'like Mrs. Gregson, «nd 
pity her. As to the.girls, well, three weeke of Maud 
and a: month of) Miss Lawley ”—herehis eae 
ahi — consecutively: would set! them straight I 
think.” 

Sit Fielding sighed. 
” *“It. is for Mand isi eke : principally ;’* he \eaid, 

that I,have made their acquaintanee. iMysdowiing 
has-been looking. unwell lately, Chud--sh:? \:@iae: is 
nothing nearly so light hearted.as she used to be.- 
Looks pale and~thoughtful, too thoughtful for’ 
brigh Maud. Whatisit, Chud, whatis it?” - 
he asked, anxiously. 

“T cannot say,” "said Ohad, ‘“T have noticed that. 


enuine}”’ 4 together. 


rah once, his hos-,| could 


‘Maud ‘has become: very quiet lately and ithatyshe 
oe and distraity but I don’t hold the velue, 
pir. erhapsishe wants alittle society,,andithe 
Gregsons ~ pe do her good :.cortainly they «will 
amuse h 

{Sir Fielding gazed atphis:small feet dreamily. 

*“She has never! heen the same gitk since the night 
| Maurice Durant-came back.’’ 

“ Ah!” said Chudleigh. ‘‘ Have you heard.how he 


is, sir are 

ion gre Fielding shook: his;h 

“ I.sent,, Wilson,”, he: ati, “dnt althongh he 
knocked several times no one, came to:him, Maurice 
Dprant, must. have, been ont in ;the woods. and the 
old woman, may aye been in the village. Chud- 
leigh, there is.some 9, Siam fear a dark ..one— 
hanging about Maurice urant. Heaven knows.why 

since his return I have never seen him or hear 
.| his name without feeling a, chill presentiment of com- 
' | ing ill’in.connettion with him. ‘He makes me trem- 
dle, yet I'cannot help ptr ahd towards him, and 
—sh, Chud, let‘us change’the subject. ‘What’ do you 
‘think! Mr. Gregson asked: ime in ‘the stable?” 
'*Tmpossible to guess, wey Chudleigh. 
“ He wants me to’ him, or rather the’ village, ' 
pieee ofgroun at the end of the « egreen on 
which t to build a school'for the children.” 

Chudleigh sighed. 

** What did a say, sir?’ he.said, in a low voices 

* T did not tell him that every inch of the ground 
was mortgaged, Chud ; evaded the request and let 
him think mea closesfisted miser. Oh, Chud, Chu; 
if you could knowiwhat ‘I‘stiffered ‘in being obliged 
to refuse that’'Manchester cotton-spinner a piece of 
ground, ‘andfor sucha ‘purpose, when‘ he himself, 
mark you, was willing-to: — his: ‘gold in buiid-, 
ing the school,: you would: pity m 

“T do, sir,’ said Chaileigh,) vreritiasi pressure of 
the hand. 

Then they walked on:for a few»moments absorbed 
in their own sad thonghts, but suddenly, Chudleigh 
looked up with a nan geet air, and Sir Fielding, 
reading it in a moment, ‘sai 

“ What is it,, Chad ? ‘what are you thinking of ?”’ 

“T do not like to'tell you, sir,” said ‘Chudleigh. 

“Why not?” asked’’Sir’ Fielding. “Speak out, 
Chud, speak out.” 

“ Well,if you insist upon it, sir,” ‘said’Chud, still 
hesitating. * An ‘idea has just: ‘struck'me. It pains 
me to refer to the subject, sir, but,I.cannpt help it.” 

“You mean the, mortgage, Chud ?”’ qurmured Sir’ 
Fielding, withont naising, his,head. 

Chudleigh nodded. 

“There seems no lack of money there, sir. Mr. 
Gregson might——” 

Sir Fielding winced, as’ if’ Chudleigh bad struck 
him an actual blow 

* Don’t speak ofit, Chad! ‘I’ll think it over. Oh, 
Chud, Chud,ethe! {Hall :under' the :thamb of a Man- 
chester cottonrapinner Pras F " 


Great was Reomansataien at; the!'Folly as to 
the visit just :brought to an; end... Mr. )Gregson’s 
head was up an.inch: higher, and oe woice, strange 
to say,.& fone fowes iaperhape & in Hielding’s soft 
eogtite had infmenced,it.:,\Tom; Gregson was ina 
state of radiant self-satistaction, and the ladies 
flushed with pleasure and delight. 

“ Wo have to thank yau for this pleasant morning, 
have we not?’’ murmured Miss Bella in Clarence 
vig tfield’s oF ae hex adfectation.inher over- 
wv Ay 


“Bh? “Tell Sir Picliins that.youta got on well 

Twas wight, you, ane, Always, am,.eli ? 
Mr, Chichester coe fellow, eh 

very -nice!’’ said the sitts, warmly. “$0 

ve and entlomany—Uit @ second ition of 


“tSHet Feet hel Thecighieyoerd ies him;’’-said Clarence, 
jirising slowly. *M’mgoing'tohavea glass ofshewwy.. 
‘Wilbany se6 I don't dtink:toomuch ff 

:Thenywith another noiseless ‘laugh, she’ lounged 
into the dining-room, meen: behind’ kris (glass, he 


eanebserved andy mutter : 

* aware = boner sumer de fella’ you ware; Clewwence, 
Me Tia ane-nemeiiehe whole, of em! (With 
Pia yg i inia; dancing wenad.bim, 
he won't have, wa on Sedananeieent Slee hew- 

ley—beantiful Carlotta!—and so ,leave,the cours 
for, you, Clawence, boy. He! she! eThis 
* is not such a f-f-f0al as,he;looks !’ i 
“In which latter assertion the reader will; ‘osha 

give Mr. Hartfield credit for some truth. 


OBAPTHR ‘XI, XT. 
eae. ; 

| DERRR TRIE Watton Ganien,-pretty’ 
108, its aaane ‘eoukd. aot 
Derreasonahl y: secuneof rataining bis watchand-ebsin, 
omindeed tiie clife cif Lhe-.didunotlogk «well after it.’ 


‘Lhereere courts and alleys cutting throagh its! dark, 
te:that.ave bliad in - more senses-of- the’ 


+ 











— 


word than one; ‘tally dark, dirt-stained houses, myste- 
riously occupied, and guarded as carefully as \the 
Bank of England; and small, disreputablelooking 
public-houses, behind »whose grease-marked. dovrs, 
swhich swing with a noiseless, furtive sort of secrecy 
peculiar toithe atmosphere and surroundings, swarthy 
faces and queerly clad beings:sit plotting-and -plan- 
ming, drinking: and frowning, playing the eternal do- 
:minoes, and oceasionally stabbing each other with a 
sperseverance in the carrying outforeign manners and 
eustoms astounding in this: great city of ours. 

'Wendiag our way throngh the close-smulling ‘tho- 

roughfares:bordered on each side by dens of misery 
and: filth,,at the doors of which jlounge dark-hued 
Italians‘with blackened |pipes \in /their mouths, or 
black-eyed sallow-looking children sulkily squatting 
anithe gatter orjthe.kerb, let us, penetrate an-alley— 
dark and dismal even in ‘the spring *sunset—and, 
pushing open the low:door of! the:heavy-browed pub- 
lic:-housewwhich stands at‘its-end, pass into-the small 
»sawdusted spacevbefore the:bar. 

Three men-are standing there, ‘all of them dark, 
swartly-visaged, with jet-black, twinkling eyes, the 
fire in: which smackeof-feroeity andthe quick flashing 
ofeunning. ‘Thin lippedyhigl-eheek boned, and-ecm- 

tof limb, one would.at-onee judge them Ituiiuns. 

Silently fora time they:lounge moodily against the 
/greasy bar.and:its:partition, occasionally’ lifting their 
wine-glasses—for they ure drinking pure Rhenis!), the 
like: of; which could not. be obtained atany aristoorat’s 
inner; imported, stored, and sold only'to: his own 
~paxtieutar customers: by the Italian landlord ‘of this 
dirty pablio-house—and puffing at the tiny cigarettes 
which they: hold between their white teeth. 

‘At last the eldest one glanced at the clock;'stretchod 
‘himself, and/said, in the patois of au Italian: village : 

“ He is late.” 

‘’ When is he not?’ Tell me, Piété,” retorted the se- 
cond, flinging bhimeslf down ‘upon the: hard wooden 
bench and supporting his\head upon his long; sinewy 
‘hand. 

“Your English is: always*late!”+said the third. 
‘“ He is all promise ‘but no ‘perform. “He will swear 
you to punctuality with an eagerness and ‘solemuity 
sublime, and keep you waiting half an hour after his 
own ‘time, ‘Bah! Baptiste, Piété, be patient. “You 
have not endured this abominable clime nor its detest- 
able people.so long'as I,)Jean, have. When you have 
»yourwill- take these'things-as the English themselves 
‘do—quietly,” and witha gleam.of his white.teeth’ the 
third lifted his glass to his mouth and drained it. 

‘“Know yowsugt tof this mission, Baptiste ?” asked 
Piété when the landiord at asignal from Jean’ had 
filled the glasses-and -returned ‘to’ his perusal of an 
Jtatian’ newspaper ina corner of‘the-bar 

“ Not a scrap,” was the reply. ““ Itis some move 
of Spazaola's. ‘He told:me towait with you two here 
till six, and’ he would come with the instructions; but, 
by Saint Paulo! it is near seven, and lam wearied 
‘to 'the death!” 

' +Itwilbnot beisaferte go)” muttered Piété, “What 
vay: you—shall we-svait, Jean'?” 

“(Why idovyou ask? ” marledJean, ' “ You know 
‘it isamore than: our necks-are worth to trifle with 
Spazzola. ‘He tells, you, me;'to be here—we are here. 
ile dees not-come—we wait. ‘What elsewere work ? 
«what-elee?” 

“Pa! ¥Youareill-grained this-even, Pratello Jean. 
Wine, wine for Jean, that-it- may soak his’ humour 
down,” 

* Stora!” “hissed | Baptiste, between his teeth, 
“+ Qease suarling,’ wolves—-the ‘lion -comes!”and he 
‘flashed*his eyes at the door; which opened at the mo- 
ment and admitted a tall)/fiercetooking’ Italian, half 
‘concealed bya ragged.cloak and a:sombrero hat, ‘{vi- 
‘lowed by a short, 'thick-set ‘Englishman ‘whose’ flat, 
{bulldog features, short oily hair; swit of corduroy, aud 
‘well-worn’ -velveteen, “blue -spotted ‘neckcloth, aud 
heavy-soled boots proclaimed himat gncea brother of 
the-fraternity»whese anexpected midnight visits ut 
wealthy mansions result in compulsory absence froin 
‘their pative Jand' for the «benefit ‘of ‘their‘own morais 
vand their country’s well-being. 

Inishort, \theLtalian’s ion *was a; ticket-oi- 
leave man, and looked it asptainl y-asil he bad stitched 
thetioketon the! breast of his short, usefn! jacket. 

Raising his eyebrows as a token df ree «:nition,the 
Italian sauntered uprto the-barnand directed @ quicic 
} gesturo-at the ‘tieket-ot-leave man. 

“A go of'gin,,”.said he; ina hoarse voico, apparently 
°}\preceeding fromthe» region ‘of “his thick “boots. 
“Hot!” he added, then stood ‘regarding’ the ‘three 
Italians. with side glances from his vamal],‘sharp-set 
eyes, that were aearakin to their own. 

Phe-steaming glass of ‘fiery liquor-dispoved of at 
one gulp,.and a glass of wine having beet finisjed 
‘by the Italian, the latter, nodding to the three’ others, 
itook“the -ticket-of-leave man’s: arm ;and ww alked 
throvgh a low deorway into a ‘dark room foilowed by 
the three others. 

The door of this apartment’ Jean carefully*bolted 
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then, taking a whistle from his pocket, blew three soft 
calls. 

After two minutes’ waiting a portion of the floor 
at the corner of a room was raised in the shape of 
a trap-door, and, still without speaking, the five men 
went down—the trap-door closing after them as noise- 
lessly as it had opened, 

At the foot of the ladder by which they had de- 
scended was an apartment something between a 
cellar and tap-room, the walls being unpapered and 
filled with the mould of damp, and the floor covered 
with thick sawdust over which the feet made no 
noise. Two or three tables, a wooden bench, and a 
few chairs comprised the furniture of the room, if one 
omits the broken bottles and glasses and a small tin 
frame for candles dangling from the roof, 

‘Now,’ said Spazzola, dropping into a chair and 
motioning to the rest to follow his example. ‘“ Now 
we are safe, let’s to business, First, Mon Piété, Bap- 
tiste, Jean, let me introduce you to a brother, His 
name is Bill, his profession is—ours. Il mio amico, 
these are my brothers. Soh! it is good!” he ex- 
claimed as the man introduced as Bill rose slowly from 
his chair, expectorated, grasped the hands held out to 
him and then sat down again with the air of one who 
had undergone much in the cause of politeness, 

“ Baptiste, we will drink.” 

Baptiste rose, and, touching a spring, summoned a 
dwarfish, ill-looking ruffian, who came from a side 
door let into the wood in the manner of a reptile drop- 
ping from the roof, and taking their orders returned 
in afew minutes with a botile of wine and enough gin 
to last several “goes,” then, disappearing, leit the 
party free to continue the conversation. 

“ Any news, Jean ?” asked the one called Spazzola, 
who seemed by his manner and tone to hold the posi- 
tion of head, 

“ None, Spazzola!”’ replied Jean. “ None, save that 
money is scarce, wine dear, and our hands idle.” 

** All which il!s I came to dissipate!” retorted Spaz- 
zola. ‘*I have news—perbaps because, unlike you, 
I seek it, Hands are idle when they seek no work, 
mouey is scarce when it is not chased, and -wine— 
bal! wine is always dear while a rogue keeps the 
cellar, Soh! I have news,’ said I, ‘and good news, 
Piéié, your head, so long held down like a beat cur’s 
tail, shall raise itself like a padrone’s, 

“Jean, your dry throat can, an you choose, lap 
Rheuish all the day ; and you, ob, slender-waisted, 
calf-eyed Baptiste, shall have gold enough to deck a 
dozeu green-eyed Maries,” 

And with a short laugh he caught up the glass 
and emptied it, while the three men, suddenly 
aroused from their lithargic attitude, bent forward 
across the table and fixed their glittering eyes upon 
his mocking face. 

“It is time,” muttered Jean, sinking back into his 
chair and lowering his eyes, “Hungry: dogs grow 
impatient.” 

“And yelp!” retorted Spazzola, “ Enough, amico. 
The pyelude is over—for the time, Piété, you little 
think of the trouble, the labour, the travail your 
Spazzola undergoes to feed you. You little know the 
danger. Soh! enough, I said. For three weeks I have 
left you to try the chase. Ay, for three weeks or 
all but a day, with no luck, but your waiting horse 
wins. Is it not so, il mio amico ?” he inquired, turn- 
ing to the Englishman, who nodded suriily. 

_“ And on the last day, meaning but yesterday- 
night, I came across my friend here, who was look- 
ing far and wide for Spazzola and his lambs, That 
we met was a chance, for I had dropped into a crowd 
totry my luck with the pockets when I saw him re- 
lieving @ too trustful idiot of bis trinkets. We went 
to the kitchen at Whitechapel, stayed the night, and 
arranged an undertaking which, by the holy Mary, 
shall line our girdles. Listen. There is——Stop; let 
our friend relate himself the plan of the campaign, for 
he is generalissimo.” 

And he slapped the ticket-of-leave man on the 
shoulder, 

Pell got up witha clumsy movement, strangely con- 
trasting with the graceful play of the Italian’s limbs, 
and said, suddenly, stopping to gulp some gin: 

“What I got to say won't take half the time 
you’ve been palavering in—it’s as plain as a pike- 
staff and as straight as a jemmy. Your mate here 
come across me cly faken the other locum, and being 
palish I asked him to go in with a little affair I had 
on hand. He seemed agreeable if so be I'd take on® 
three more, and, as it’s allers in affairs of this kind the 
more on us the merrier, I agreed.” 

“ And the plot—the affair ?” asked Jean, eagerly. 

“Is this,” replied Bill, looking cautiously round, 
and lowering his voice till, what with its hoarseness 
and burglar slang, the three could scarcely follow 
him. “ Down in the country, inland, there’s a jolly 
fine chance of gamey bit o’ cribbing. It’s a old 
house, reglar matchbox stuff to get through, and I 
believe crammed full o’ swag. The only man as 
lives in it is a crazed parson o’ some sort; himand a 





woman as is deaf and dumb are the only people 
livin’ in it. There’s a dawg, but I’d manage bim. 
I’m good at dawgs. Noxt to the crib“itself is a 
big ’all and several other ‘ouses, tidy-sized, so that 
we could go in for a hatfull if so be you'd pluck 
to run it. Anyhow, this ere alone’s a good pull and 
a safe one, and if you'll stand by a cove, play fair— 
mind no splitting or shirking—we shall collar @ lot o 


swag. 

Breathlossly the men listened, following each word 
with charmed ears and flashing eyes. 

“ What sort?” asked Baptiste, in a whisper. 

“ Plate!” replied the burglar. “ Solid lumps, old- 
fashibned. I’ve been told that there’s chests and 
chests, cupboards and cupboards full of it.” 

The Italians rose to their feet with a gesture of ex- 
citement, but Spazzola's raised hand warned them 
into calmness. 

“The cove in the crib is a strong un, I’ve. see’d 
him—went down a purpose. He'd be a tight bit if he 
turned crusty. There.ain’t to be no shirking.” — 

A sudden gesture of the Italians interrupted him. 
They raised their hands, and the steel blades of three 
stilettoes flashed in the dimness. ‘ 

“Right you are !” croaked the burglar, holding out 
his fist. ‘Give us your fins.” 

(To be continued.) 
a) 








FOREBODED, 


Now, in the ghostly brightness 
Of the Winter drawing near, 

The boding sad December chaunts 

‘ The death song of the year ; 

While the golden rad and the sumac 
Their kindling torches: wave 

In the van of the funeral pageant i 
That beareth him to the grave 


Where low in her lonely chamber 
The beautiful Spring-time lies, 
Ashes of death on the gold of her hair, 
And dust on the blue of her eyes; 
Where the fallen Summer sleepeth, 
Nor dreams of her empire lost, 
Her broken sceptre slipping down 
From her fair hands idly crossed. 


Nor heeds she the wild complaining 
Of the sombre sea afar, 

And the gusty sorrow of mountain pines 
Under the Evening Star ; 

Nor the hollow moan of the woodlands, 
The winds} mysterious grief, 

Nor the monotone of brooks that channt 
The fall of the fading leaf. 


No more in the sunny hollows 
The painted hare-bell glows, 

And the feet of the white rain tramples out 
The red of the dying rose ; 

And yonder the leafy summits 
Flash with a stealthy fire, 

Fanned by the Angel of Frost that lights 
The Autumn’s funeral pyre. E. A. B. 








SCIENCE, 


Tue first order for lithofracteur for blasting pur- 
poses in the Great St. Gothard Tunnel has just been 
given, and amounts to twenty-five tons. It is calcu- 
lated that the extent of the work, together with the 
hardness of the stone, will render at least 1,500 tons 
of this explosive necessary to complete the tunnel. 

A VERY common preventive for boiler scale used 
in America is ground logwood, a little of which placed 
in a steam boiler is very serviceable. A new preventive 
is announced in this country—to wit, the leaves of the 
bearberry, a wild trailing plant common in England 
and Scotland. The leaves are said to contain gallic 
and tannic acid. 

Ear_y History oF THe Steam Encinze.—The 
Patent Office has lately purchased, and recently pub- 
lished, two deeds, dated respectively 1779 and 1799, 
relating to the erection by Boulton and Watt of steam 
engines at Gwennap, in Cornwall, and Werneth Col- 
liery, near Oldham. They are interesting as giving 
details as to the terms on which the engines were 
to be erected and worked, and as to the cost of con- 


‘struction. 


STRYCHNIA FOR BLINDNEss.—Professor Nagel of 
Tubingen has published reports of cases in which 
he has, by the use of strychnia, restored sight to 
patients suffering from deeay of vision or from 
blindness. Strychnia, as is well known, is adeadly 
poison, but it has a wonderful effect in stimulating 
the nerves, and Professor Nagel found that in di- 
seases of the optic nerve, whether functional or 
organic, its operation was alike speedy and effica- 
cious. The quantity used is of course exceedingly 
small—one-fortieth of a grain—mi with water, 





and this solution is not to be swallowed, but is in. 
jected under the skin of one of the arms, which 
seems to render the result more remarkable. Thig 
remedy has also been tried by oculists elsewhere, 
and with marked success. 

New Kinp or GunpowpeEr.—A novel description 
of gunpowder, possessing extraordinary projectile 
power, is said to have been recently adopted by the 
Prussian Artillery. It is composed of a certain pro- 
portion of nitre and sawdust, and in this state can be 
kept in store without fear of explosion. To render 
this composition explosive it is necessary to add a 
sufficient quantity of sulphuric acid to make it co. 
here, and when dried it is ready for use. Thiscom- 
position has certainly the advantage of cheapness, 
combined with extreme simplicity in its manufacture, 
and is said to leave but little residue after being fired, 

Fue. Economy.—PzgatT 1n ITaLty.—The peat doe- 
posits in Italy cover an area of upwards of 40,000 
hectares (in round numbers 100,000 acres), and ave- 
rage in thickness from five to six metres, although 
in some places, as in the Roman Campagna, deposits 
25 metres, or 34 yards in thickness are to be met 
with, Up to the present time, from the impossibility 
of compressing the peat to a greater density than 
from 200 to 300 kilogramnies per cubic metre, it has 
been impossible for this fue) to compete with foreign 
coal in italy. Signor Giovanni Mozo, after'a series 
of patient and careful experiments, has ded in 
making machinery by which peat coal of a density 
of 1,000 kilogrammes, about one ton, per cubic metre 
can be produced and sold at from 16 to 18 francs 
(12s. to 14s.) per ton. Experiments on the Lombard 
railways show the value of Signor Mozo’s invention, 
which, with the present high price of coal, cannot 
fail to be a most important one for Italy, tending to 
free her from the immense tribute (40,000,000 francs 
yearly) that she pays to other ‘nations for fuel, and 
to enable her to develope her natural resources. 

MANUFACTURE oF SUGAR FROM BEETROOT IN 
Iraty.—Professor Peyron, the well-known #¢vicul- 
tural chemist, in his evidence before the * Luciiivsia 
Industriale,” now being held in Turin, states that, 
with regard to agricultural industries in Italy, few 
countries can be said to be more behindhand, and 
the manufacture of products derived from the pro- 
ductioas of the soil isas yet inits infancy. ‘The 
goviroment have endeavoured to introduce thie cul- 
tivation of various new plants, such as cotton, the 
esparto grass, etc., but without success, and of late a 
great offort has been made in Italy to encourage the 
growth of the sugar beet, and to teach the farmers 
carefully the general treatment of the land for the 
cultivation of this root, so as to produce heavy crvps, 





4 rich in sugar, Professor Peyron expresses his opin- 


ion that oak will never become a sugar-producing 
country, as the juicy root, although rich in guzar, is 
not easily crystallized, and that other crops can be 
grown with far more profit than the beetroot. A 
series of experiments made in Tuscany, Naples, and 
Lombardy, by himself and Signor Peria, gave in some 
cases @ production of 12} per cent. of sugar and, on 
the average, from 10 to 10} per cent. 

BamBoo Paper.—The Consul-General at the Ha- 
vana has recently called attention to the enormous 
quantities of fibrous vegetables which the island of 
Cuba produces. Some papermakers bave made ex- 
periments, it is said with success, on the fibre of the 
bamboo, and on some of theereeping plunts indige- 
nous to the island. The bamboo has been devoted 
to the service of literature as long as the ‘papyrus 
itself, More than 2,000 years before the Obristian era 
the conquerors of China signalized the establishment 
of a new dynasty in the Flowery land by @ confla- 
gration of the national records. These documents 
were written on plates of bamboo. How far they 
went back takes us almost beyond the Flood, The 
dynasties of Yu, Chang, and Chea had inscribed their 
records on bamboo plates for a thousand years before 
their barbarous destruction under the reign of the 
Thsin kings. Books of this primitive nature may be 
seen among the curiosities in the King’s Library at 
the British Museum. But to use the plant, not as 
wood, but as paper, to tear asunder the durable and 
jagged fibres only that they may be felted together 
in a finer and closer union—to supersede tle toil of 
the chiffonnier by that of the cane cutter—is a new 
application of an old material. It would be of great 
utility to those who are making experiments of this 
nature on the utilization of the vegetuble fibre to make 
themselves acquainted with the mode and materials 
of manufacture now used in Japan. , Paper,.in that 
wonderful island empire, serves purposes unknown 
in literary Europe. It is hard as papier maché, or 
soft and delicate as cambric. It is there used for 
manufactures as diversified as they are numerous. 





A rIcH naphtha spring has been discovered in the 
province of Caserta, near Naples, aud is now being 





worked by a Milanese firm. 
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THE 
SECRET OF SCHWARZENBURG. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


He spake of love—such love as spirits feel , 
worlds whose course is equable and pure; 
No fears to beat-away,'no' strife to heal, 
The past unsighed for and the future sure... 
Wordsworth, 
“You have a story to tell,me,” said the Baron Va- 
fentin, conrteously,  “ Well; if Iam a voluble talker 
Ihave the compengating merit of being also an admi- 
rable listener. Let me hear it by all means, Herr 
Dalberg.” . 
Aubrey was @ little disturbed by Lady Viola's 


‘manner, and not inclined to make any farther com- 


munications, but his, ywn ardent desire to,explain to, 


his fair unknown the.meaning of that coat-of-arms 
inducted him to répeat the story in as brief terns as 
‘possible, meantime watching every shade of expres- 
sion ca his listener’s face, Kj 

_ The baron’s manner of receiving it was somewhat 
difficult to decipher. Now, he smiled proudly, and 
‘anon his face darkened, but upon the whole he ap- 
‘peared singularly pleased, 

He rose quietly and, ‘walking to a secretaire, un- 
locked a drawer, took out a piece of paper, and 
brought it back to the young man. f 

“Ts that the drawing she gave you?” 

“The very same!’ answered Aubrey, eagerly, 
holding it up, and ‘comparing it, line by line, with the 
‘armorial device einblncoued a dozen times on the 
Several articles of furniture around him, 

“Yes, Roderich took it out-of the pocket-book 
with the other private papers. We thought you had 
‘copied it yourself, dnd I laid it away in the drawer 
yonder, So she drew it herself and could not guess 
‘its meaning ?” 

“It is the Schwarzenburg device!” exclaimed Au- 
‘brey, in profound amazement. 

“Yes, it is the Schwarzenburg crest,” replied the 


nD. 
“Do you know who she fs? Does Lady Vi 
‘know ?” demanded Aubrey. a Ta 
“I have no question about her identity, And you 
tay she is beautiful and charming. Heaven speed 
Stephano’s wooing!” returned the baron, walking to 
‘the window, rubbing his hands together softly. 
A sullen red swept into Aubrey Dalberg’s face. 
“Do you mean that your son bas gone to marry 
- gat? Tom daughter gave me to understand 
is object was to procuré an i i 
in sour han” p mportant witness 
It was for both objects, my dear young friend— 
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one certainly as important as the other. So you have 
seen her. That makes her seem less like a myth. 
It was so many years before I dreamed of her ex- 
istence that:I could never fully realize it. And she 
is young ahd lovely, but unsophisticated evidently, 
and kept: secluded: The more 'propitious for Ste- 
phano, who bas quick wits and agenerous heart with 
his good looks!” 

Aubrey clenched his handsion the:arm of the chair. 
His blood was burning and tingling in every vein. 

Was this the help!he had»given them—this send- 
ing another to win the beautiful maiden who had 
reigned queen of his thoughts, star of his hopes, ever 
since she bad welcomed him as the expected prince ? 

The baron could’ not fail to! perceive his discom- 
posure, ) unr Wi t 

“You are not.pleased; I see, Herr Dalberg; yet I 
cannot see any reason for it.’’ : 

**T am'not,” returned Aubrey, quickly, “I grow 
every moment mord impatient of this restraint, more 
disgusted with the whole affair”. 

‘a baron reddened, and stood for a moment irre- 
solute, 

“ Besides,” continued Aubrey, coldly, “ what do I 
know of Stephano? ov What satisfactory assurance 
have I that he. is' worthy of: this: good and gentle 
girl? .1am in ameasure responsible for the result 
since J have been the uneonscious means of bringing 
itabout. I cannot think it is well or rightly.done that 
he has ‘gone masquerading ‘in my name. I insist 
upon a full explanation of who and what she is.” 

* Insist!” repeated the baron, haughtily, his temple 
flushing; “that is a singular word for Herr Dalberg 
to use.” 

“Perhaps Von Schubert would: not think so,” 
answered Aubrey, walking hastily to the door 
aud laying his hand on the key. ‘ You may believe 
me nothing but a drivelling idiot, ready to cower with 
fear before your threats. I confess my senseless ac- 
quiescence in your plot has given you reason for it. 
But I assure you it was only @ natural sympathy 
with what seemed to be injured and worthy inno- 
cence, Besides, your daughter’s appeal to my com- 
passion awoke the honourable chivalry which lies 
dormant in every true man’s breast, and urged me 
to resign myself contentedly, since the mischief was 
done. Now, however, I recognize another and more 
powerful call. I must return promptly. I will not 
remain here quietly another day.” 

The resolutely glistening eye, the firm bearing of 
the young man seemed to fill the baron with conster- 
nation and dismay. 

“Good Heavens, Herr Dalberg, what can you 
mean? _ What have I said or done to give such of- 





fence to yon? Be seated, I pray you, and I will an- 
swer any and all of your questions,” he cried, inco- 
herently. 

Aubrey quietly withdrew the key from the lock 
and put it in his pocket, then walked forward and 
seated himself on the nearest chair. 

“Who is this young girl?” he asked. 

“She is the Baroness Schwarzenburg,” answered 
the Baron Valentin; tremulously. 

Aubrey: felt a little chilly thrill steal over him at 
the: momentous import of this intelligence, but he 
kept the same stern, resolute expression of counte- 
nance, 

“ How’! can you identify her by my description ?’ 
he continued. 

“Because you bring the armorial device on the 
paper; and especially by the mark upon the wrist, 
which you tell me a bracelét hides. 1 do not ask 
better proof: now that I have learned of her oxist- 
ence.” 

This. lagt allusion led Aubrey to remember the 
strange effect that his own birth-mark had produced 
upon Lady Viola. 

Baring his‘arm hastily, he held it before the baron’s 
astonished eyes. 

. " ene, other wrists that bear the same mark. 

ee 1. 

The baron seized his.arm with a grip that left its 
purple mark behind, and stared down upon it as if un- 
able to credit his own eyesight. He pulled out his 
eyeglass, and held,it over it, 

Aubrey bent down and looked with him, wonder- 
ing meanwhile at the stupidity he had shown in never 
making such ‘an examination of himself before. He 
turned deadly pale as he gazed. 

Lo! the blur spread out into distinct and symmetri- 
cal lines—it was not a careless blot, a freak of nature. 
He saw in a moment that it was an indelible stamp. 

The baron’s hand shook, and the eyeg!ass dropped. 

“Let me bring a powerful magnifying glass that 
is in the library,” he implored. 

Aubrey opened the door, and let him out, He re- 
turned promptly, with Viola behind him, who stared 
and shrugged her shoulders as she saw the young 
man’s guardianship of the door-key. 

The glass revealed whatseemed almost a miracle. 
There was no longer a doubt. What seemed little 
accidental dots and jagged lines came out distinct 
and clear upon the smooth, fair skin. 

There was the coat-of-arms again, the third time 
for that day before his eyes, with a new significance, 

“Great Heavens!” exclaimed Aubrey Dalberg. 
“ The crest of Schwarzenburg, and indelibly stamped 
on my wrist!’ 
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His own amazement was too evident to be doubted. 
His face was ghastlier than the baron’s and his 
hand trembled more violently. 

“What is the meaning of all this ?” stammered 
the baron. 

“ Another mystery added to the already burdened 
annals of Schwarzenburg,” quoth Lady Viola’s 
clear, sarcastic voice, “For my part, my father, I 
am tired of trying to read them.” 

“ You said you were born of English parentage,” 
complained the baron, turning. indignantly upon 
Aubrey. 

“So I did, and so I suppose. I have a loving and 
tender mother now at home. My fathex@ied:a year 
aud moreago, Never for an instant Lave questioned 
my parentage.” 

And here Aubrey paused, struck dumb by a re- 
membrance that came up to him and gathered signi- 
ficance. 

What was it the dying Dalberg ‘had tried. to tell 
him with such a piteous look in his\glazivg eye? His 
mother had persuaded him that it was only the wander- 
ings of a fallen mind. 

Might it not have been something in réference to 
this strange mark, whose microscopic characters were 
revealed only by theypowerful-eid of the magnifying 

lass? 
. There had been something too in his mother’s 
manner. 

Aubrey was uneasy, and vaguely disquieted, and 
the baron even \moreso. 

“ Viola,” «said he, “the silver brand ought to be 
among thé cheirlooms, Go, sing to Von Schubert, 
charm him‘into good humour,,and coax him to take 
you to the treasures, Once freely bandling them I 
will trust your woman’s wit tosecrete the brand about 
your person. Isball have mojpeace until I try if it 
fits that mark.” 

Viola was in no wwiselleth. 

A rich colour cametoderehecks, her eyes sparkled, 
and at the door she tarneta@ud saill, shalf it would 
seem in menace, half in exense: 

‘*Remember, it is by your order }go, Baron Baer ; 
it is your wish that I shonld charm Herr Von Schu- 
bert. Blame me not for what comes of it.” 

Her father scarcely took in the meaning of the 
words. He was examining again with closest at- 
tention the siguificant mark upon the young: man's 
wrist. 

“If it should be,” he muttered, gloomily. 

“TJ think 1 bave fallen into the eustle of mystery !”’ 
exclaimed Aubrey, impatiently, “ and all things have 
grown misty and unreal to me, I-would:havestakad 
my life a few weeks since upon my own identity and 
my mother's good faith with me, Now-———’:and here 
he broke into a troubled, bitter laugh, “now bdare 
not even swear that my name is my own!” 

The baron was pacing slowly to and fro... He tarned 
at this speech as if he thought some answer ‘was ex- 

cted of him, 


wild conjectures are dazing me. It .is iméxplicable, 
theroughly igexplicable!” 

“ I wonder if Doctor Mentz can tell: meanything,” 
muttered Aubrey. “The old man certainly had a 
singular way when I went to him with my; mother's 

etter.” 

“Mentz? our German pliysician,' do: yduvmean ?” 
questioned the baron, sharply, 

“Thesame, My mother was very particularthat I 

‘should go.and see lim. It seems she had pleasant and 
kindly memories of him.” i 

“Then your mother has been in Germany?” 

“Certainly. My parents spent three years \im the 
Fatherland. I have always understood that I was 
born at Berlin. _lbwas.one reason that induced me to 
come this wayvinstead of following the direct) route.” 

“It makes the thing more probable,” muttered the 
baron. ‘Lf Mentz knows anything he canbe forced 
to speak.” 

Then he fell again into his pacing walk; whilé:Au- 
brey sat with forehead resting on his clasped bands, 
bewildered and :distressed ,by.the wild ideas. that 
thronged upon him. 

Meantime Viola had, glided swiftly downstairs, 
rearefully glanced over the rooms,,and, finding them 
empty, bad passed outof doors.. Shesaw ‘Von Sthu- 
bert’s tall figure standing in the garden, with rings 
of silvery smoke from his meerschaum floatiog- around 
his head. 

Then as she came near the walk.in which ‘he stood 
sie slackened her steps, folded her. arms, and seemed 
to be walking abstractedly, unconscious of) aught 
areund her. 

He heard her step, and turned, his swarthy cheek 
flushivg, his eye brightening, in.spitevof: his\ efforts 
to the contrary, 

“Lady Viola, itis long since I-hayeiseen you'here. 
Your devotion to your mvalid brother has been ‘un- 

: tiring, yet Iam glad for) your own -health's sake to 
see you out in the fresh air again,” he said, remov- 


| L linger heré,ilikea miserable eoward,owky to catch a‘ 
“ Indeed,” he said ; “and I darenot tell you’ what‘ 


diing .therchains that fetter and 


(/>what-im plicit obedience |i have yielddd toduty.” Herr 


ing the meerschaum from his lips and bowing with 
something beyond respectful courtesy. 

She gave a littlestart, as if thus for the first time 
aware of his vicinity, 

“ Ah, it is you, Herr Yon Schubert. Yes, I have 
come for the fresh air; I am-weary, thirsty, stifled !” 

There was a tragic intonation in therich voice 
that appealed to the man’s quick sensibilities. 

“It is no wonder, my lady; it ia dreary life for 
one so young and gifted, and—pardon me—so"won- 
drously beautiful.” 

“ But it is a life I cannot-escape, that dtlis my duty 
to endure,” she ventured, softly. 

The voice was gentleness itself. 

Von Schubert’s heart throbbed. Ho it had 
been since she had spoken thus in friendliness! 

‘“* Are you sure your first duty is not to secure your 
own happiness?” he asked. 

“My own happiness? Ah, whither should I go. 
for it ?” murmured the beautiful siren, her 4ead 
drooping, the long, jetty eyelashes sweeping low spon 
the scarlet cheek. 

**Would you allow me to show you?” ventured 
Von Schubert, his admiring eve losing no single at.’ 
tribute of maidenly loveliness before him. ‘“ Oh, 
Lady Viola, do not be angry with me, your gentleness 
makes me bold.” 

She half turned her graceful head. 
weakness was in the murmuring voice. 

“Tam so tired, Herr Von Schubert, that I have no 
strength to wear my mask of haughtiness and scorn, 
There is a limit to human endurance, I am weak and 
vulnerable to-day. You must- not tempt me, Go 
away, and leave me to recovermy strength.” 

As she spoke she sank down indolently upon the 
grassy bank, the round, white arms falling listlesaly 
over her lap. 

A far less imperious mamewould ‘have resisted’ 
dismissal in that languid weiee. . Von Schubert's: 
dark face kindled with passionate love and enalmost 
triumphant joy ashe moved-nearer. © 4 

“ Lady Viola, dear Lady ‘Viola,-your sweetwoufes- 
sion ‘thrills me with new “hepe. Your coldness and 
pride and haughtiness to yout wild adorer, your de- 
voted servant are then a mask which hides your true 
sentiments! I too am tired, tired and sick at heart, 
waiting fora single tender word from the lips that 
hold a fiat forme more momentous than anything nly 
royal master ean do oreay. Give me one little ray 
of hope, Lady Viola.” 

He flung himself down:apon' the ‘bank ‘at her ‘feet, 
and looked imploringly into’ her face.| No one, gazing 
into his agitated face, could queBtion the strength and 
sincerity: of the overmastering passion! which ‘con- 
sumed him, 

(Still sherhuag: her heal cand » twisted othe ‘white 
fingers nervelessly together. ‘ 

“ ¥You-knew how deeply Iilovetyou, Lady “Viola,’’ 
he went:on,iina low, fervent tone, “ You know: that 


A tremulous: 


glimpse |now-and then of \your ‘faee--to®hear ‘your 
voice, -eveny thonghoit speak: but. angry:and bitter 
words. You know that you have disarmed*my just” 
resentmelit agaist ‘your father++svftened the wrath’ 
and hatred that were instiled:with myearliest breath 
~~made me beilf despise myself,iand yet cling, caress-‘ 
degrade ane.’ '°You 
kuow all this—whiy:do' J ctellvit: to you? >And yet, 
Miola, :you shaté cusver | yet: given mes “pitying 
word,” 
‘“Have'l not 2”: murmured she, softly ;“ thatshows 


Von, Schubert, my father’s! dangltersshoall not tiave 
\@. pitying wotd+-she :is»culpabie: if sire! allows @ 
secret friendly werd ‘for the jailer of Schwarzenburg 
Heights.” 

Helfrowned.and bit his Jip; then returned jimpetu- 
otiely + 

Ani I .nbt conspelled to obey the royalmandate ? 
‘Movedver, ‘is it nat for alb your:good that iL remain ? 
Another man selected bythe prince would be likely 
to bé ctuel, harsh, and tyrannical, Betdn authority 
here. ‘It is for your sake I remain, fait Viols:” 

“tals vititrme? ‘then LD thanko you ‘for ‘it, Herr Von 
(Behubert. Would that: 1 might cveditiall you! have 

mn. 


*Wibat do-you doubt?’ he. asked, earnestly, 

“You: say that 1 have softened your resentment, 
disarmed the ‘family feud of! its power. ‘Herr'’Von 
Sebubert, tlat is scareeby true. “You wateh us still 
with lynx-eyed vigilance, You iare: scrupaloudy 
faithful,’ inthe: minutest particular, ‘to the mterusts 
of our enemy.” 

“ By «Heaven! itimay be | true in the “letter-“thine 
honourable. standing ‘requires it —~but inthe ‘spirit: I 
stand corvicted before ‘nvysulf as) qguiity owndl fwith - 
tess!’ he returned, ‘fiercely, “I am) teupted“again 
-andiagain to fling myselfat: your feet, and'te suék 
to win your favour by the most dastardly treachery, 
Lam insane enough often to offertofly with your 





yours would be given as reward—to forsake honours 
and fortune and country for you.” 

All this time she had refrained from looking at 
him. Now she lifted her eyes, and slowly turned 
their dazzting, melting splendour upon him. 

What he read'there seemed to fill him with an al- 
most insane ecstasy. 

He caught the hem of her dress and covered it 
with wild kisses, 

“ Viola, Viola, you cannot hide it any longer. My 
great love has kindled a response.” 
ae dropped her face into her clasping hands with 
»@ low cry. 

“What have I said? What have I done?” she 

sobbed. “It cannot be. you know it cannot be. You, 
Herr'Von Schubert, and I, the daughter of Valentin, 
‘Baron Baer! Oh, it iscruel of you to stay. when [| 
sam weak and tired and shorn of all my courage. Go, 
"You are my father’s jailer and mine.” 
“ Nay, nay, sweet trembler, sweeter and lovelicr 
-and more resistless in this womanly mood than in. 
your queeniiest pride and haughtiness,” pleaded Von 
Schubert, losing all his stateliness and self-command. 
“ 'Vhe only lock | would turn upon you would be the 
jkey that would secure yoursafety in my heart. I am 
no.longer your father's enemy, and yours I never was, 
By ‘Heaven! I repeat what would cost me my head 
if one of these guards should hear it! I repeat it! 
Viola, you kaow I am rich and powerful, and 
‘thoroughly trusted by the prince, and therefore also 
by ‘his majesty the kivg. I will insure what I offered 
butnow. I will transfer my fortune to England—all 
‘thatis available. It will be enough for all our ra- 
‘tional wants. And I will save your father—all, all! 
‘Andebelieve meit will be no light task, no common 
risk; but I swear I will doitdf you will love me and 
‘become my wife.” 

‘His whole figure was shaken by the great emotion 
which such a mental struggle induced, 

Wiola looked at him almost wonderingly. 

“Oh, what heroic devotion, What knightly love,” 
she said, mentally, “Can the world offer me any- 

thing more precious ?” 

Aloud she ‘answered, in a fluttering voice: 

“ Let me have time to think of this, Herr Von Schu- 
bert. And give me proof of your sincerity by unlocking 
the escritoire of heirlooms for me. I have a curio- 
sity to see the silver brand that has had such famous 
history in the Schwardetiburg tine, ‘Thadk Heaven, 
it never disfigured a wrist.of mine. Let me take the 
brand. I give you,my,word:that it shall be safely re- 
turned.” . 

“ You shall thave.it, . But, Viole, am Lnet to have 
one word —~ ?) You know :how this»wéld passion 
fevere my'd! pit does not*eaol lightly asanight be 
“witha younger man. .I suffer tortures while doubt- 
‘ing ad g- Lady’Viols, give me some -sort of 
auswer, [ Lo he bi . Do you,love me?” . 

“She om ‘her hand ‘to ‘his hold grasp, and. whis- 

ed Da : a’ <“ ‘i . ° 

“Do not ask me yet, . Give,me time to'think. Is 
‘it not mrs pt oad pay that I—do—not—hate 
‘youss Paid?” 

“A radiant smite broke SS ters stern face. 
“The nett step is Towel” he cried, exultanily. 
Coma ard take thé silver. brand, and leaye,me happy 
with this orattib of conifort.” 

While yet Aubrey and the baron. sat, in) blank 
silence ‘the gitl swept in upon them, 

Auother’ time ‘the father a ight have noted suspi- 
‘ciously how her eyes‘8hone ‘and-her cheeks burut, but 
now he. was too preoccupied with the present. dilemma. 

She tossed the qaaidtly carved'silver;toy ypou the 

‘table. ; 
Aubrey looked at‘it curions]y. “Toa common eye 
it was an unintelligible Pape a blotch..of .the «most 
infinitesimal carving, “The magnifying glass showed 
him it was au exquisitely cut, stamp perfectly eopy- 
ing the Schwarzeuburg creat. 1 

He laid it lightly on the mark:which marred his 
wrist, and it just covered the discoloured oval, 

“The silver brand has been in the Schwarzenburg 
family for, nearly two hundred years,” said thedusky 
voice of Buron’Valentin, “ At birth the eldest child 
of the eldest child.has always been stamped upon the 
wrist ‘with this brand, ‘Its counterpart .has .never 

been known, and this has been jealously guarded. I 
myselfpnot beiug Of the direct line, nor at the.time 
of birth at all likely to become the.heir here, had no 
tall for'it. “None df my children bore it. Ibe last 
baron of course.received the mark at his. birth; his 
éldest‘child should also. bear the same stamp. . J6.1s 
ottly recently that I have suspeuted the existence of a 
coucealed er I Ansty been assured rar ne 
daughter, and Stephano goue.to marry ler., Now, 
I ony you, give me whem to,explain,.how J find 
-the same with you,” 

Aubrey drew a long, quivering breath. 

“Ft isa préfound mystery. It is thoroughly ia- 
explicable. Let me go home, and:ask anexplana- 


t 








}- father sto’ a foreigu land, ‘if euly that iair hand of 





‘tion of my ‘niother,” he faltered. 
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“Your faith in your: claim to the name of Dalberg 
js pot so strong’ but some. secret conviction “has 
shaken “it,” said the baron, “Good Heavens, how a 
little knowledge will open the eyes, I laughed at 
Viola when she insisted that you had the look of 
the old Baron Max; but I see it now—Isee it only 
too plainly.” 

Aubrey was dumb beneath the pressure of confliict- 
ing thoughts, and the baron ‘began pacing the room 
again. 

“suddenly the monotonous “tramp ‘ceased, ‘and the 
baron laid a hand tightly on his shoulder, 

“My friend, ‘Isee a happy solution for*us*all. 
Pardon the abruptness of the proposal. Marrymy 
daughter and be the master cf Schwarzenburg, whe- 
ther you have rightful elaim or not,” 

Viola turned her head quickly and’ looked eagerly 
into his face. 

She was interested—keenly so—in ‘the answer, 
and could scareely tell whether it gave her pain or 
pleasure, 

He was young and handsome, gifted in’mind, and 
noble of heart. 

It:was true her girlish faney’ had’at first gone out 


to him, but this afternoon had shown her ‘sach ja’ 


strength avid passion of devotion, such: an utter’ self- 
abnegation, that she read Aubrey’s listlesesness and 
indifference in their true light. 

Her eye flashed proudly then'when she heard him: 
answer, indignantly : 

“I beg-your pardon, my-lord ;but my heart’s love 
and happiness are not) to be bartered-or driven hither 
or thither by interested «motives. I dovnot love'the 
Lady Viola, however'I may-admire and respect her.” 

“Nor could Viola love you,” rejoined the girl, 
calmly. “ Dear father,spare yourself farther‘schem-' 
ing. All sball:be-arranged satisfactorily.” 

The baron drew a long sigh. 

“ But I must be set at liberty, ''You must give me® 
free egress from ‘this place. 1 must: hasten home -as 
quickly as I ean ‘find »means’ togo,” said ‘Aubrey, 
firmly. “I must (leave to-morrow. ‘wo months’ 


‘and morearé long enough time’to have given you.” 


* To-morrow I"! repeated the baron,’ in ‘ consterna-' 
tion, “ It-will take two: weeks to arrange so delicate 
and dangerous @ matter. Remember,’ Von' Schubert 
must be outwitted, and I must contrive ‘to send a 
message that Roderich will understand, and—+" 

“ He shall go to-morrow’ ff' he likes,” spoke up 
Viola, cahnly.' “LeaveVon’ Schubert 'to’me, my 
father, and trouble yourself‘ in’ no ‘way ‘about the -ar- 
rangements. At last I see my way clear, and*read 
my own heart ariglit.” L 

As she spoke the last words she-caught up'the 
silver: brand-and-swept-out of ‘the-reom. 

The baron passed his hand -wearily’acrosshis 
forehead. 

* All this is‘perplexing ‘and ‘very-wearing. “I am 
completely exhausted of strength. ‘Perhaps ‘it‘is 
best, as she says, that’ we should spare‘ourselves tho’ 
worty if' ber plans are‘well matured. 'Ipray you' 
rest calmly if -you can, my friend, «i must-go ‘to my 
own chamber for a little sleep.” 

“Let melock:the door behind ‘you. “T-must be my 
own jailerin future,” -said Aubrey, kindly. ‘But’ 
I promise to remain here quietly ountil ‘the morning’ 
reveals-what. Lady Vivla’s promise’is worth.” 





the balloon, and arrested its course momentarily, but 
long enough ‘to.give'the aeronaut an opportunity to 
‘fling his-rope over thé bough and secure it before 
the balloon could make its escape. 

“Now: may Heaven be praised for its mercy !” he 
exclaimed. 

The white’ lips' beside ‘him shaped a voiceless 
‘thanksgiving as the lady stood up and took hold of 
‘the bough to steady herself,’since, of course; the car 
was left without support. 

'*Waitva moment, and'T will manage a safe de- 
‘scent for you,” he said, springing nimbly himself to 
‘catch a limb; and swinging over it into the fork of 
thetrunk. °The kext’moment’he added, hastily : 
“ We are close to a road of some sort, and there isa 
grand carriage with liveried servants waiting there. 
I'think they*have' been watching’ our fall, aud the 
‘gentleman in the coach’ seems ‘to be ‘directing some 
investigation, What-will'you'do? ‘Iam sure they 
will! be down upon us ina moment. If'you had only’ 
‘@ veil.” ‘ 

“T must get into the treé,” she'answered, promptly. 


1) Reach:me that bough, and your hand.” 


And the next ‘moment: she was' crouching among 
“the a her arms clasped ‘tightly about the 
tran ¢ 
“Can you remain comfortably? he asked, while 
che cnt hastily at! the bough and ‘rope which restrained 
‘the: rained! balloon. 

“7 ean, bam sere ‘Take away this white mantle,” 

*The-eari fell orashing tothe “ground,~gnd- the tat- 
teréd-remnant-of the aeronaut’s ‘pride ‘dr @pped sul- 
lenly after it. 

My poor * Bird of the: Ait ’!” he murmured; sorrow- 
fully, as he dragged the débris'some yardsaway from 
the tree. 

Tt-was none’too soon, fortwo liveried- men came at 
that moment crashirg through the'tall ehubbery that 
bokdered: the’ road, -andseoncealed it ‘from the field 
in which the-hapless “ Bird of'the Air” had landed. 

Any harm done?" asked one. 
'Theweronant pointed'to’the forlorn remnants,’ and 
shook his head sorrowfully. 

'Hemph I"! growled “the ‘other, © \“*Ishouldn’t 
mourn over that trash. We expectéd’ to’ find a heap 
of broken bowes' here, ‘My master’sent ‘us ‘to’ help 
you. || He ‘ thought there’ 'was a ‘woman im the bal- 
leon. 
“T had my wife’s scarf,” said thé aeronaut, coolly. 
“ Tuco itta signal with. ‘I don’t think’ I need any- 
thing except acart to carry off what’is left of my 
| balloon and‘to eonvey'me home. ‘It’s a’dear enough 
experiment I've had.” 

a fellows looked atéach ether and laughed scorn- 
“I wonder if we leok like hunting ‘for carts‘for 
yevery cast-away Gottlieb,” said one. ““ Perhaps he'd: 
like theeoach itself,” ! 

“ You-needn!t trouble yourself. I can ‘trudge along 
and find ene ‘for myself if you'll be good enough to 
tell me where’ I'am.” 

“Youlre:on’ the grounds 6f the Count’ Schrodter, 
sand itvis-his lo¥dship in'the coach ‘yonder with his 
guest at dinner, hie royal highness the prince,” an-' 
ewered ‘the man, ‘loftily, ‘evidently ‘expecting the 
humble ‘listener td-be overwhelmed by the near vici- 


‘nity: of: such august grandeur. 


The.aeronaut was not so startled, however, as the 


AP J | (clinging listener ‘in ‘the:tree, whose sudden shiver set 
OO eisartapm needa big the ‘leaves. in'a rustle which ‘might have attractetl 
“hend-me a heart replete -with thankfulness. attention thither but that, at the moment, rang out 


SrRaut downward towards the :flashing ‘bine 
Water shot.the balloon,; and with diazy \brains..and | 
gasping for breath the pair of hapless aerialevoyagers 
sought to :fortify | theniselves .agaiast: the terrible 
shock iwhich;they knew:must so speedily come. 

While, he:held cfirmly.to: the: edge iof)the little ear: 


‘|\shrouding ‘trees, saw the ‘fi 


+a slierp voice from the other side ofthe hedge, 
“ Blockheads !-caitiffs! ‘where are-you’? Why don't 
‘one of you come‘and'repart' tome? ‘Titold you to 
ne ae toe eal oh mae 
The r m her hi aman, 

ing trees, em rata ace’*thet 
-wasthrust between the hazel boughs, but tothe group 


the ,acronaut ‘clutched nalso a \leese orope, /hoping around the wreck ‘it’ was ‘invisible. 


vaguely that/it«might:sarveisome way: in -thovexi- 
gency. 

_ Just howener as:the collapsing globe arrived with- 
in a few feet of thevwater a strong current, that was 
blowing close‘to, the surface, awept it.along; tilting it 
to. and fro, sojthat it: was with. the utmost difficulty . 
they could save themselwes:fram being thrown out, 

_ Then they were\whirledialong overthe.bank, drag- 
ging against. the tops.of the:tall:trees that grew there, ‘ 
and shot, blindly along)just above.the shrabbery. The 
Acronaut utterédan exclamation of thanksgiving ,and 
the lady, openiag her.eyes.and locking down, made 
& movement as. if 40) leap. downward,:but: her com- 
panion clutched her desperately. 

“lt wonlildee.the:height of. madnegs:to leap out, I 
hope- we, shallieatch:in:the bough ofatzee. ‘We .are 





Soing loweniend Jower. .Keep»a brave:heart; ithe 
Worst, Tam eureyis over.” 

His propheey proved a true ane. 

Swept along on the,nude, jolting course, but nearer 
and nearer the ground, the outstretching, bough of a 


‘Phe flankies, . however, speedily’ dropped © their 
} pompous manner, and: both ‘rusted back to the hedge, 
ejaculating together: 

“ There ‘és ‘no ‘lady, your :lordship, “The'man is 
alone, and he isn’t dead at.all, and the balloon:is torn 
to pieces.” 

“No woman ? why, 'l’d swear I saw a pale ‘face, 
anda pretty one,coverthe edge'of thecar. “Ho, ho, 
your-highness; here’s‘a ‘pretty go! ‘Which of us has 
lost the bet ? If there’s no woman at ail ‘she can't’ 
be ‘old. -aud «ugly er -young and . pretty. . ‘It‘is a 
deuced shame-to lose that-club-supperin such a way. 
But I’ve won on the man; he’s alive and on his ‘feet 
.——thebetter for him and@‘for me too.” 
vAud-with a heartless Jaugh'he-turned and went back 
to the coach. 

“And that‘is-\your Count Schrodter is it?” queried 
‘the aetenaut, looting: up with'an indignant ‘flash ' of 
the-eyes, 

‘+ ¥es,sirrah; that is Count Sebastian Schrodter.” 
‘4 He'is.a five specimen of German nobility, avery 





huge walnut tree entangled itself in the torn sidlx of 


Gne specimen,” parsued the aeronant..“‘It was quite an 





entertainment, so it seems, for him and his royal guest 
—like a horse race or a rowing match ; and they had 
their chance for betting on the result, while my bal- 
loon was dropping down, threatening to mangle and 
kill a fellow being, according to their expectations. 
It wasa kind]y thing for them to send and see if I was 
dead or alive—to settle the bet.” 

The stinging sarcasm of this speech was not 
wholly lost upon the Schrodter menials, dull and 
shallow as they were. 

“Humph!” muttered one, “yon’re a stranger in 
these parts; or you'd know the Count Sebastian thinks 
no more of @ peasant’s life than of a dog’s. Little 
enough he’d care if your skull had been smashed 
with the balloon, ‘he or the prince either.” 

As he said'the last'word the lackey hurried after 
his comrade, 

The: aeronaut waited ‘until they had disappeared 
and he heard the rolling wheels of the departing 
coach before he turned away his indignant eyes. 

“ T wouldn’t mind-about the count,” he, muttered ; 
“the Schrodters had an evil name always. But to 
think of the royal prince, he that is to be our king ; 
it’s hard to keep one’s loyalty to such rulers.” 

Then assuming a more cheerful look he went back 
to the treeand looked up to its lofty summit, where 
his companion etill clung. She was so deadly pale 
that he exclaimed, hastily : 

'™ Iwill come up'and help you down this minnte. 
‘Itthas been & hard strain upon your strength to keep 
‘yp there I ‘know, It'would be hard enough’for a 
rough’ man instedd f+a delicate lady whe has been 
through as much a@s'you to-day.” 

‘What course do you intend to take ?”’ ‘she asked. 
4. dare not venture’ down ‘yet. I shall .be recognized 

re,” 

“TI propose'to' search for some cart to take'us.to my 
thome, ‘You might go in and rest at the first cottage 
lwe find,” 

“No. Twill’ not‘come down yet. There, is too 
much ‘risk attending’ my recognition—not so much 
of.my person ‘as of the' fact of your having a com- 

panion, You donot‘ kaow as I- do what a wide- 
spread investigation will be made as soon as.,.my es- 
capeis'known, Iwill-remain where I am, . [ can 
cling here-an hour longer; but once down I. could 
never fiid my way back if it became nevessary for 
me to leave’ this ‘spot. ‘This retired field, soreened 
as it is ‘from the road, is the safest hiding-place for 
me until'your cart arrives. Leave'me, and go.in search 
of one. And if you can mangge to do withont's driver 
until-you -have secreted me under ‘the balfoan car so 
)much the safer and' better.” 

“Is there such danger then?” he asked, .won- 
deringly. “You must be some personage pf great 
importance.” 

* Not so much: that, my kind friend, as that »mine 
evemy sits in ahighplace. It would be wrong for 
me totry'and make light of the danger to you. And 
‘there is-yet'time for you to withdraw,” she added, in 
a sorrow(ul, pathetic tone, 

‘sMy Jady,; ‘now you hurt me more cruelly than did 
ithe-wanton indifference of ‘that ryffian count, “With- 


para w, forsake you'in your great need ? ‘No, no, madam, 


not if it cost: memy liberty, even my life,” answered 
he, fervently. 

“ May Heaven reward.and “bless you!’’ came sob- 
bingly from gutthe leafy screen. ‘ I:eando nothing 
now, ‘but if the time come*that I am restored to my 
rights you shall be richly rewarded for this magnani- 
mous and chivalrous kindness. Go, then, delay no 
longer. “I confess that my limbs tremble, and my 
strength is nearly exhausted.” 

“Let me' brigg you yp a flask of wine — it ia for- 
tunately shut tight in the drawer of the car—and 
then ‘I will make haste to*finds conveyane¢e ito take 
usaway. Itis a most lacky circumstance that we 
landed in ‘this: retired spot, or long ere this we 
should have foudd’a gaping crowd around ué.” 

“And; having revived her sinking strength with.the 
‘wine, the generous-hearted acronaut set ontasswiltly 
as possible to, find-the desired conveyance, 

Following ‘the road nearly a mile, he came,mpon 
the grandly carved entrance gate of a magnificent 
avenue, which wound nearly half a mile up therising 
ground toa stately. mausion. 

“Oount Schrodter’s castle,” muttered he, “ Isball 
take fine care to seek no assistance there: But in 
some of ‘his humble tenantry I may surely find a 
compassionate heart.” 

it was with immense relief that after trudging an- 
other long distance he saw a cluster of cottagewoofs 
nestling on the southern slope of a gently rising hill. 

He walked up boldly to the first and knocked. 

“The rosy-faced woman*who came to, the door 
looked at him suspiciously, which made him for the 
first time aware of his disordered appearance, his 
scratched face aud torn clothing. 

He had not meant to. refer to the balloon, but in the 
momeatary confusion, induced by her distrustfullook, 
he stammered : 
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“I have met with an accident. My balloon col- 
lapsed and fell, and I have escaped mercifully with 
my life. Can you tell me if I can find a horse and 
cart of any sort totake me home? Do any of the 
good men about Lere take little jobs of the kind?” 

Her face cleared promptly as she replied: 

“My lad is away up at the castle, but there’s Jock 
over beyond. His beast is at home, and he’s an idle 
fellow as likes to earn his florins without hard work. 
I’ve a mind that he’ll take you.” 

Jock was found—a rollicking young fellow, who 
was prompt in his consent, principally, the acronaut 
suspected, from his desire of such close proximity to 
the balloon. 

It was with keen satisfaction that the bargainer 
discovered that Jock’s cart had a canvas covering. 
He saw the rather sorry-looking animal secured to 
the cart, and mounted into the seat readily. 

“But,” said Jock, “it be a long stretch, I shall 
be hungry before I come back. Wait for me to eat 
my dinner and supper in one. I’m powerful hungry, 
master.” 

A bright idea came to the other. 

“Exactly. Take as much time as you please, 
Jock. We must come back on this road. I will go 
and fetch my balloon, and stop for you on my way 

” 


Before Jock could gather his slow thoughts to- 
gether his cart was driven off, and he was left stand- 
ing with one fat hand ia his pocket, staring after’ it ; 
the clinking silver coin in the pocket, which had just 
found its way thither, reconciled him, however, and 
dispersed his momentary doubts. 

“Yon is an honest man, or he would not have paid 
me in the beginning. He will come back with my 
cart, and I must hurry with the supper,”’ he mut- 
tered, and went shambling into his cottage. 

Yet it must be confessed that it was with intense 
relief to lingering misgivings that he heard the well- 
known rumble of the cart nearly an hour afterward. 

He hurried down to it, staring rather dubiously 
at the light car at the back, which was turned bottom 
upward, with the limp and torn silk thrown over it, 
raised unnecessarily high, he thought. 

“ Thata balloon! It looks like no balloon I ever 
see!” he declared as he clambered to the seat. 

“I should think not. Didn’t I tell you it was torn 
and that all thegas had escaped? It must be whole 
and well inflated to look likea balloon. Poor thing! it 
has had ahard enough time,” the aeronaut answered, 
cheerily. ‘ Now then, Jock, 1 want your.horse to do 
his best. It will be dark before we reach the town 
at the soonest, and my little fraulein will be 
alarmed,” 

The journey was long and tedious in the rongh 
vehicle, but it was safely concluded, and the cunning 
aeronaut gave Jock auvother coin, and sent him to a 
cake shop while he was taking out the remnants of 
his ruined pet at the neat doorway, wherein stood 
the bright-faced wife, wondering at her Carl’s slow 
movements. 

The bright eyes widened and deepened as he 
hastily helped out a slender figure in black and 
hurried it into the doorway, from which she stood 
aside, mechanically, to give them room. 

(To be continued.) 








LORD DANE’S ERROR. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Baron CuHAanvos and Talbot Dane walked the ten 
miles from the station after three o'clock on the morn- 
ing succeeding the events just narrated. Dane for- 
tunately knew the way or else perhaps in the dark- 
ness and storm they might have lost themselves 

They reached the little town at the foot of the 
mountain soon after daybreak, and, as it chanced, the 
first people they encountered wexg Cheeny and Clever 
Dick, creeping through the stroets with a hang-dog 
look generally and a furtive watchfulness in their 
eyes that was enough of itself to attract attention to 
them. They had been into a shop and got them each 
@ hat, but they were wet and dripping still from the 
storm in which they had been the whole night. 

The two villains were in a terrible state of rage, 
dismay and desperation over the escape of Perdita. 
The suspicion that she might have returned to the 
house wheu she so mysteriously disappeared from 
them had not crossed their minds. All night they 
had been ranging the mountain side or watching the 
village streets. 

Baron Chandos knew Cheeny before he had come 
near him, but Cheeny did not at once recoguize the 
baron or his master, perlaps owing to the simple 
precaution of those gentlemen, which consisted in 
turning up the broad collars of their travelling cloaks 
= slouching over their faces their soft, wide-rimmed 

ats. 
_ it was Dane who said, with a threatening gleam 
ip his gray eyes, as they avproached; 





“We must collar them both, baron. They are 
rather small men, and we are both above medium 
size, certainly. I'll take Cheeny if you think you can 
manage the other.” 

“ All right,” assented the baron, in a low voice. 

They advanced slowly, with the dragging, heavy 
steps of extreme weariness, looking neither to the 
right nor left. till nearly up with Cheeny and Clever 
Dick, when they parted each way, and each struck 
out for his man, 

Cheeny was taken completely at a disadvantage, 
his deceived master’s hand clinching on his collar 
like a grasp of iron, while by some legerdemain his 
legs were kuogked from under him at the same mo- 
ment, 

The baron was not so fortunate, Clever Dick was 
not so easily surprised. He had knocked about the 
world and had been too much in the habit of dodging 
for his personal safety for that. At the first move- 
ment of the baron towards him he shot under his 
hand, and crossing the road in two bounds, leaped 
into a large field and made off. 

“Let him go!” shouted Dane ; “ this one will do for 
us. Come and,help me keep from killing him.” 

He looked indeed as though it was.a hard matter, 
and Cheeny was shaking like a leaf, and making no 
resistance whatever. 

“We must take him toa magistrate the first thing,” 
said the baron, coming back from his fruitless pur- 
suit of Clever Dick, “I think any magistrate, upon 
hearing our case, would assume the responsibility of 
keeping. him iu custody till the matter can be inves- 
tigated, 

Talbot Dane threw ap his head angrily as he was 
stooping over his prisoner. 

“Do you think we can afford to wait for their 
slow law doings? I intend to investigate for my- 
self. Here, you scoundrel, where is Miss Lorne?” 

He administered a savage kick by way of emphasis 
as he put the question. 

“T—I don’t know, my lord, indeed,” stammered 
Cheeny. “If you'll letme up I'll do my best to 
help you find her.” 

Baron Chandos bent towards him now with a 
darkening face, 

To him the words sounded ominous, 

“*T shouldn’t wonder if he has murdered her,” he 
said. “ You are right, Dane, we had better investi- 
gate for ourselves.” 

The two gentlemen dragged Cheeny upon his feet 
between them. 

He made no objection to going back to Rylands 
with them, not having a suspicion that Perdita was 
there. He was iudeed only too glad to promise any- 
thing if they would keep away from the magistrate 
Baron Chandos had talked of. 

“TI wish I could find Ball,” said the baron, hesitat- 
ing ; “I don’t fancy walking if we can ride,” 

Ball was the man who had telegraphed to the baron 
the very news which had brought him here, As it 
chanced he was at that moment starting to meet them 
at the station. He had not posted himself properly 
concerning the hour of the night, train arriving, 
hence was so much behind time, 

However the baron was too glad to encounter him 
with his roomy yehiclenow. He stopped him, and 
they all got in, Cheeny closely watcled lest he should 
give them the slip, ' 

, Dane indeed would not take his hand from his 
collar, but kept it there even after they entered. the 
vehicle. ' 

“Why were you so late starting to meet us?” de- 
manded the baron now of the man Ball. 

Ball explained, looking ashamed of himself, and 
Baron Chandos steraly told him what he thought of 
such carelessuess. 

“It may have cost a life,” he significantly added ; 
‘‘and, whether it has or pot, it has cost youa good 
place. You may consider yourself discharged from 
my service at the determination of your present month. 
I won’t have people in my employ whom 1 cannot im- 
plicitly depend upon.” 

Ball looked scared, He made no answer, how- 
ever, 

The party proceeded up the mountain to Rylands. 

Perdita was roused from her slumbers by the sound 
of their furious knocking at the gate. 

The roum in which she, was had windows towards 
the entrance. 

The young girl’s first thought was that it must be 
her enemies, Cheeny and Clever Dick, who were 
knocking. 

She stole a look from tho window to see, and, in- 
stead of those two worthies, beheld the worse of 
the two—Cheeny, 

At first she did not look beyond him, Af,first she 
did not. even see that he was surrounded,by others. 
She beheld only his hated face—that face which to 
her recalled always the remembrance vf the beautiful 
dead woman whom hye had so fiendishly murdered. 

A chill suudder ran through her, not of terror but 





of repulsion. Then a grim sort of smile crossed her 
set lips, and her brave, bright eyes glittered, 

“ Let him get in if he can,’’ she muttered to her- 
self. “He will guess that I am here by the gate be. 
ing bolted, but he won’t get in very soon, I imagine, 
unless——” 

She leaned forward a little more and tried to see 
the stone steps below, on which she had left the still 
form of Mrs, Griff the night before. 

From her position she could not quite see the steps, 
but she saw a long skinny arm aud hand, which ex. 
tended beyond them and looked so gray, so altogether 
corpse-like that Perdita shuddered again as she drew 
back. 

A shout from the gate drew her attention that way, 
Some one had seen her face as she pressed forward 
to look for the form of her unconscious tormentor. 

“She is shut in there now; thank Heaven she is 
alive!” Baron Chandos was saying. 

Perdita drew back still farther, stamping her foot 
slightly in impatience at herself. 

“ How could I let them see me?” she exclaimed, 
noting tow with dismay that a number of persons 
stood beyond the tall, close bars of the gateway. 

The fact, that the hated. Cheeny stood foremost 
prevented her from suspecting that the rest were 
friends, 

Cheeny’s amazement at the sight of Perdita there 
amounted to stupefaction. 

As for Talbot Dane, if ever retribution overtook a 
sinner it was coming to him now. He had obtained 
but the most transient glimpse of the little face at 
the window, but that was sufficient to send a sus- 
picion flashing through him that seemed to set his 
brain on fire, 

His hand was on Cheeny’s coat-collar still, He 
twisted it suddenly till the villain grew purple in 
the face. 

‘*Perdita Lorne and Miss Chauning are one per- 
son?” he asked, throngh his clenched teeth. 

Choking as he was, Cheeny tried to writhe away 
from the blaze in his master’s eyes. 

His looks told the tale. Dane saw that he had 
guessed right. ‘he woman he had hunted down so 
mercilessly for fear she should take his title and 
possessions from him was the jyomau he had loved so 
madly ever since he first saw her bright, electric face 
at Falkner. 

And Cheeny had known it all the while. 

He stood looking at him without relaxing his grip, 
great drops of perspiration breaking out upon his fore- 
head. 


e 

The others stared at him, turning cold at the deadly 
look on his face. 

Baron Chandos spoke at last, laying his hand gently 
on. Dane’s shoulder. 

“Let go of him, Talbot. Don’t make matters 
worse than they are by murdering him and cheating 
the gallows.” 

Dane slowly relaxed his hold. 

“T ought to kill him,”.,he said, hoarsely, with a 
wild glance at the window where Perdita’s face had 
been. 

It was gone now. The young girl had retreated 
precipitately on finding that she was seen, and had 
returned to Georgie, 

“I may as well wake and dress him,” she thought, 
“while Ican. Heaven kuows where he and I will 
lie down to sleep next.” 

There were heavy bolts on the door of this room. 
She had drawn them the night before, and she glanced 
toward them now thoughtfully as she gently 
roused the child, and taking his clothes from where 
she had hung them to dry the night before proceeded 
to dress him. 

The little boy behaved well as usual. He was 
broad awake in a moment, and having given his 
tender protectress a good-morning hug announced 
that Georgie was hungry, a fact elicted, no doubt, by 
the sight of the basket from whica he had supped 
the previous night. 

“ When Georgie is dressed he shall have some,” 
answered Perdita, thoughtfully. 

She was listening all the time for the sounds of her 
enemies’ approach, and wondering if it would be pos- 
sible to outwit them again. 

“If Ihadia rope I could climb out of the window 
while they are hammering at this door,’’she thought, 
regretfully. “Hark! what was that?” she cried as 
a shock came that resounded through the house like 
aclap of thunder, “They have got through the gate 
and are trying to break open the door.” 

It was true. 

Readily conjecturing that Perdita had taken them 
all for enemies, Baron Chandos had made no more 
effort to attract her attention, but driving close to the 
wall had himself climbed from the vehicle over the 
high gate and unbolted it for the others. 

‘Talbot Dane did not speak as he passed into the 
courtyard, but his grip of Cheeny’s coat-collar never 
relaxed, ; 
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At the stone steps the party made a horrified 
stop. Mrs. Griff lay just as Perdita had left her. She 
was dead indeed. 

The gray hair and gray face, the wide-open, strong 
eyes looked grayer and stonier than ever through 
the rain that had washed them all night. 

Baron Chandos turned a stern and horrified glance 
upon the villain Cheeny. 

“ This woman was in charge down here, baron, 
She has been here a long time,” said Talbot Dane. 
“J suspect ‘this master villain can tell us how she 
comes in this plight. Did you have to kill her, 
Cheeny, to get your own way here?” 

Cheeny’s teeth were chattering between cold and 
terror. His eyes glared sullenly on the dead woman’s 


face. 

‘ She fell and broke her own head on the stones,” 
he muttered. ‘‘Don’t you see the bruise ?” 

There was indeed a livid mark over the left temple. 

The baron had meanwhile advanced to the great 
strong entrance door, and, having tried and found it 
locked, came back to Cheeny, satisfied that he could 
open it if he would. 

“I'll make a battering ram of your head if you 
don’t,” he said, threateningly, his eyes glaring like 
coals, and his brows bent ominously. 

Cheeny fairly gasped for breath, and shrank near 
even to his outraged master to avoid the furious 
baron. 

“TI can’t open it. I don’t know how she—Miss— 
my la—the young lady came here, I'll swear I don’t, 
My lord baron, if you look you will sce that the key 
is on the inside.” 

The ‘baron examined the keyhole. 

“It is true,” he muttered,very much puzzled ; *‘ the 
key is on the inside, It’s locked from the inside. 
Who is iu there beside the young lady, you villain?” 

“ Nobody but—but—Grizzle,”’ stammered Cheeny, 
tur ning green with forebodings at his own words. 

Talbgt Dane turned upon him in a horrible passion. 

“You don’t mean to say that idiot giant is locked 
up in there with her ?” 

Cheeny’s awful face was answer enough to the 

uery. 

. The young man did not look at him but once. 
Then, hurling him from him with a force that ‘felled 
him flat and senseless upon the stones, Dane dashed 
at the door as if he would break it in a thousand 
pieces, 

But he might as well have essayed to break a wall 
of adamant, 

“T shall go mad, baron, if we can’t get inside,” he 
cried, “ Good Heaven! you don’t know the creature. 
He's as strong as a tiger and-has only the instincts of 
one, I do believe.” v* 

The baron had taken his stand quickly near the 
prostrate form of Cheeny. He told the man Bali to 
watch him while he spoke to Dane. 

“You forget that we saw her at the window. She 
is unharmed as yet, I am sure.” 

He glanced as he spoke upward again, just in time 
to have a glimpse of Perdita once more. 

He called out loudly to her. 

There was no answer, and the little face vanished 
instantly. 

Baron Chandos stamped impatiently, 

“How shall we get in ?’’-he funied. 

Meanwhile Perdita stood with her hands pressed 
to her eyes, and trembling with excitemeut, She 
had seen Baron Chandos and Ball, and Cheeny lying 
as if felled by a blow, 

, What could it mean? Had help come to her at 
ast ? 

‘Talbot Dane, standing nearer the doorway, had not 
been recognized by her. 

Ouly for an instant Perdita stood thus, then, 
thoughtful, eyen in that moment, of the child she had 
protected so long, she snatched him from the floor and 
ran down to the eutrance door. ‘The key was in 
thelock. It was the work of a moment only to turn 
it, and two more to undo the bolts. She did both, 
aud threw open the door, daringly facing whatever 
might be beyond it. 

The first person she saw was the last one she was 
looking for just then. 

Talbot Dane, as he heard the bolts undoing, and 
the key turned, had pressed forward involuntarily. 

Baron Chandos remained a little behind him. 

Both faces were passionate with eagerness. But 
Pordita’s outflashed Dane’s as she beheld and recog- 
nized the man she had last seen on a bed of sickness 
from which he might never have risen but for her— 
the man who had made love to her at Falkner as 
Miss Channing, whohad written her love-letters in 
London, as she believed, and finally sent her a false 
message to come to him on his death-bed here at Ry- 
lands—the man who bad conspired with a murderer 
to destroy her lest she should take from hiyg, his title 
and possessions. 

, One moment and her heart stood still, and her 
little brave face blanched and drooped as if she were 





going to faint, for Talbot Dane was also the man sho 
had loved till Cheeny had exposed him to her, 

The next she was herself again, her small head 
proudly uplifted, her dark, bright eyes, matchless in 
their scorn and anger, darting past Lim to the others. 

Had he come himself to perfect his wicked schemes, 
and were these others his accomplices ? 

Baron Chandos stepped forward as Dane, reading 
the lightning glance in Perdita’s eyes aright, shrank 
back, ghastly with agitation, shame and humiliation. 

“We have come to rescue you from the villain 
Cheeny. We are friends,” explained the baron, 
seeing the angry doubt in the girl’s spirited face. 

“Are wein time? He has not succeeded in forc- 
ing you to marry him ?” 

The villain upon the stones had come to himself. 
He heard the question and lifted his head like a 
bruised snake. 

“* You’re too late,” he called.. “She’s my wife 
in any case,” 


(To be continued.) 


WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 


—_—@——— 
CHAPTER LVI. 

THE young man closed and locked the door, and 
removing the key slipped it in his vest pocket; then 
he advanced towards her with outstretched band. 

“ Well,” he said, with his ugly, sneering smile, “ are 
you ready to bid me good-morning ?” 

Maggie did not utter a word in response ; she only 
met and held him back with her bright, fearless eyes. 

“You sée,” he went on, “ you're in my power at 
last, my little beauty. I told you how it would be. 
You wouldn't agree to peaceable terms. What do 
you say now?” 

She did not answer; but her clear eyes never 
wavered in their steadfast gaze. 

In spite of all his dogged determination and daring 
the young nobleman grew uneasy, his own eyes fell, 
and he half turned away. 

‘“‘ What do you stand and stare for ?” he cried, an- 
grily. “I’m not here to harm you. I love you. 
Don’t you understand that? I, who might have my 
pick of the finest women in London, want no one but 
you., Iwas bound to have you too. 1’ve got you 
now. Sit down and let’s talk about it.” 

He helped himself to a chair and pushed one for- 
ward to Maggie, but she did-not notice it, she only 
followed him with her steady, scornful eyes. 

**Confound her!” he muttered, under his breath; 
“I believe she’s gone mad, sure enough. Here, stop 
that!’ he cried, bounding from his seat and making 
@ grasp at her arm. 

Maggie recoiled from his touch with a flashing 
blaze in her eyes. 

“Don’t put your hand on me!” she panted, “I 
command you, Lord Strathspey !” 

He laughed a coarse, brutal laugh. 

** What if I do?” he questioned, tauntingly. “ You 
are mine now, . How can you help yourself? But,” 
be added, a look of something like real admiration 
lighting his face, ‘I won’t vex you, I want to be good 
to you if youlet me. When you are my wife I mean 
you shall have the costliest jewels and the grandest 
turn-out procurable, You never thought of it, Mag- 
gie ;.’tis no common thing to be an earl’s wife.” 

“You will never be an earl,” she replied, quietly, 
but with ineffable scorn in her silvery voice. 

He half rose from his seat, an awful look leaping 
to, his, eyes, but choking down his passion he re- 
sumed his seat and went on: 

“Never mind; we'll see about that. I want you 
for my wife before I get the earldom. There’s a 
rectory just below here within Scottish boundary ; 
we'll drive over there and get the ceremony performed, 
and by to-night you shall be back ‘at Ravenswold with 
your father. Will you doit?” 

“ No, sir!” 

** Now, see here. You can't help yourself. You 
are wholly at my mercy. I’ve told the people here ” 
—with a brutal laugh—“ that you are crazy, an 
escaped lunatic, and if you batter the windows down 
they'll only think you crazier, don’t you see? You 
can’t escape. Come now, let’s go and get married 
peacefully and be gvod friends all the rest of our 
days.” 

He arose and made an attempt to take her hand, 
but's!ie repelled him with a gesture, 

“Lord Strathspey,” she said, her voung voice ring- 
ing like a trumpet, * Ishall never be your wife. You 
may drag me to the altar, but I'll denounce and defy 
you there as I do here.” 

He watched her a moment, the old, dangerous look 
coming back to his eyes, 

“ Very well,” he replied then, in the quiet tone he 
always used when he was much moved, “ have it 
your own way. You'll see whether you'll hold out 
or not when | get you in the quarters I’ve prepared 
for you. We’'llsee.” ‘ 











He turned and strode from the room, his face white 
with anger, and locked the door after him, 

_ Maggie sat by the window gazing down into the 
dingy yard below, and pondering on what Lord 
Strathspey had said, 

‘The people at the inn regarded her as an escaped 
lunatic. That explained at once the peculiar conduct 
of thelandlady. The young nobleman had spoken 
advisedly when he said she was utterly in his power. 
She was, and without one single hope of escape. 

Thinking it all over, Maggie’s brave heart failed 
her, and dropping her bright head forward on the 
window-sill she sobbed, in her despair, like a child. 

But her grief was more tor her old father’s sake 
than for her own. 

The long, dreary summer day went slowly by, 
and it seemed an eternity to poor Maggie, pacing up 
and down her bare prison in frantic impatience. But 
at last it came to an end, ‘The sun went down behind 
the Scottish hills, the. purple twilight fell, and the 
great white stars came flashing out iu the opal sky 
like unset diamonds. 

Once again her prison door was opened, and the 
young lord entered. 

“Come,” he said, quietly, unfolding a parcel con- 
taining a shawland a hat, “get these on; we are 
going now.” 

Maggie paid no heed to his command. 

“Will you go quietly?” he continued. “I wish 
you would, but if you like to be stubborn there's no- 
thing to binder, You see this,” he added, producing 
a small, transparent vial, and holding it before her 
eyes ; “ one single sniff at it will make you as geutle 
as a lamb, and there are plenty to help me to carry 
you down,, Take your choice at once. Will you go 
quietly or not?” 

She arose without a word, and put on the shawl 
and hat. There was nothing to be gained by resist- 
ing with that deadly drug before her eyes. 

The young man took her hand and drew it through 
his army: ‘'hey descended to the public parlour of 
the “ Lion and the Unicorn.” 

The landlord and his wife and one or two guests 
were present, and the whole of thein arose at once, 
and stood ready to decamp in case of any violent ma- 
nifestations, 

Maggie had thought to appeal to them for help, 
but seeing their winks and nods and significant 
glances she refrained. They believed her to be mad, 
and would not give ear to anything she said, 

She suffered Lord Strathspey to lead her out to 
the tavern porch. There was a closed carriage in 
waiting a few yards from the steps,and half a dozen 
boys and men loitered around, looking on with curious 
insolence, iy 

The poor girl’s cheeks tingled with outraged pride 
and anger, and she went to the carriage door in utter 
silence, 

In the very instant that her foot touched the step, 
and the young lord was hurrying her in, the Lorses 
shied and plunged forward, throwing her back with 
some violence, 

“ Take care, madam,” cried a young man, who had 
just come up from another direction, “ Allow me to 
help you,” 

He caught her before she fell and drew her back’a 
step or two while the horses were being restrained, 

Maggie turned the moment she recovered from the 
shock, and looked at him, and in the summer dusk 
she saw something in his haudsome, blonde face that 
inspired her with confidence. 

Swifter than thought—for Lord Strathspey was 
approaching rapidly, while the stable-boy held the 
horses—she grasped his arm ,with both her slender 
hands and raised her lovely eyes to his face, 

“Oh, sir, for Heaven’s “sake help me,’’ she im- 
plored; “that man is the Earl of Strathspey’s son, 
and he i8forcing me from home and friends—save 
me—help me!” 

The young lord rushed up with a bitter oath. 

“ She’s a lunatic—don’t heed her,’’ he cried, hotly, 
too hotly it struck the calm young stranger. ‘Come 
on—come, I say.” 

He drew her to the carriage dogr, and lifted her in 
by main force, springing after her with astonishing 
rapidity. ; 

Maggig.struggled from his grasp aud succeeded in 
reaching the window. 

‘Oh, sir, save me, save me!” she cried, in implor- 
ing accents, 

** Who is she?’? demanded the young man of the 
landlord as the carriage whirled away. 

“A mad woman, as he told ye; she escaped, and 
he be taking her back—she’s a purty young thing.” 

The stranger sauntered off in the deepening twi- 
light. 

“| don’t believe it,” he murmured, his blue eyes 
brooding and serious ; “there was no madness in her 
face! Heavens, what a face it was! Like one of 
Raphael’s Madonunas. I’ve half a mind to follow her 
and unravel this mystery. By Jove, I will” 
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And he shot. off through the purple gloom with 
the speed of an antelope. 
(To be continued.) 





THE LILY OF CONNAUGHT. 


——_—_———__ >—_—-———_ 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
Those who inflict must suffer, for they see 
The work of their own hearts, and thatinust be 
Onr chastisement or recompense, Shelley. 

“ Wuy stands that woman. under guard?” asked 
the Lord Brehon as his eyes fell upon the weird per- 
sonage. é 

** My lord, she is accused of sorcery audiwitch- 
craft with sacrilege, and other mis-——”’ 

 Thatis matter for the investigation of my lord 
bishop.” 

* Wesel, * said the king, “ how answerest thou 
this charge of witchcraft?” 

“They are idiots who talk of witchcraft... My 
knowledge was my witchcraft—knowledge gained 
whilst they, priest and prince, snored the sleep of 
ignorance — knowledge sought through years to 
give me power to injure thee and tiiine.” 

“What, wontan; durst'thou beard us with thy 
threats?’ Now I recollect thy ‘evil face. Why hast 
thou haunted me with threats of vengeante and 
dealt in idle prophecies ’gainst’me and‘mine? What 
fiend or what wrong provoked ‘thee to'this ?” 

“The fiend of revenge,”’ she cried; witha fiérce 
laugh; whilst hor eyes glittered like those of & snake 
— the wrong of thirty years |” 

“ Woman, it is impossible:I ever could’ have 
wronged thee !’’ 

© Ohy yes, yes, yest” she cried, “ Thou art right 
to shut thy memory, to wipe the record from/thy 
tableta: Itis the privilege of royalty: te do wrong 
andito forget. It is the: office :of humanity ‘to suffer 
and be dumb, But let. mewake, thy .memony,; king. 
Thirty years ago, in thy young day of power; oc 


curred the wrong I suffer. It was the same wrong: that: 


even now makes thy executionen’s, axe, drink Rory, 
Ruadh’s blood—the slaughter ofa son.’’ 

“Thy son ?” 

“ Ay, my son, done to death, by thee on baseless 
charge of treason as thou hadst nearly done yon 
banished knight. For that I dedicated, myself ‘a 
priestess of revenge — forthat I roamed thy, woods 
without a ‘shelter, until l‘found the entrance to the 
convent vaults—for that did.‘I desecrate the holy 
veil that I might have a harbournear thee, a chance 
to study. ic+to’ strive to gain tlie powér that 
knowledge gives—to dream upon-revenge.”” 

“ What though thou thought’st that:I did wrong 
thee what had mydatighterdons that tion shouldst 
fix thy baleful eyes on her? Why, hast thou given 
her thy diabolical philtres to force her heart ‘to an 
unworthy love ?’’ 

The woman laughed loud and long, and hereyes 
glittered with wild triumph as she answered : 

“Why? Beeause I know’ she was dearer’ to’ thy 
heart than allielse on earth. Because thy whole race 
came within the scope of my revenge. Philtres! 
Havara! Royalidiot! "Twas nature placed her-love, 
not'Il. The philtra was-the life of her young heart 
looking for answering life—the charm was thevery 
worthiness of him thy petty selfisindss declares) un+ 
worthy.”” 

“Woman, speaking thus, why didst entice her 
to thy horrid den ?”’ 

“To have herin my power—to. wring thy heart.” 

‘Why rescue her and bring her back ?”’ 

“To give thee two-fold torture by crushing her 
heart and thine by thine own act—and. thou: hast 
done it, king. I see it on thy anguished face. Thy 
stubborn heart is breaking—not as mino did by a 
single snap, but breaking, breaking, breaking !” 

“Herice, horrible fiend! Drag this , torturer 
hence!” cried the king, his voice breaking and the 
tears springing to his eyes as his affection tri- 
umphed o’er his pride. ‘ Away with her—away to 
the doom she merits !”’ 

A file of the bishop's atténdants left his side, and, 
gliting down the hall, silently surrounded the woman 
like spectres, 

“ Ay; take me!” she cried, triumphantly, waving 
her: hands above her head. “’ Tis time that I should 
rest, My mission is accomplished. My prophecies— 
idlé forsooth !—are now in quick’ fulfilment: The 
Saxon war-drums thunder in the east, their’ Spears 
are glitteringin the Shannon waves, and who is there 
to meet them when the O’Connor’s heart is crushed 
beneath my heel? My boy, my boy ! thou art’ most 

terribly avenged. I thank thee, Heaven! Now let 
me die!” 

Her ghostly guardsmen swept her noiselessly 

from the hall, and a wave of the royal. sceptre dis- 
missed the assembly. 
_ “Oh, Desmond, Desmond!” cried. the. king, fall- 
ing upon his son’s neck. “ I am sick at heart—weary 
of my royalty and pomp—of pride, unfeeling, empty 
pride.” 

The surprised remark that Desmond was about 


‘panel and pushed it more widelyopem:' Tlie‘door of: 





to make on this unusual display of weakness by his. 
stern parent was interrupted by angry shouts, the 
clash of arms and the loud pealing of the batile-ory 
of Red Roderick’s clansmen.., 

They had discovered the: death. of their leader, 
and were fited with.rage.to avenge his fall, 

But Desmond had foreseen the effact of their dis- 
covery, and all was prepared. He ras from the 
hall; and; atone blast of his bugle-horn, the royal 
troops swept around the little band, enclosing them 
ina solid ‘wall of steel: 

The conflict’ ‘was of brief ‘dttation: Some few 
were ‘slain, the rest disarmed and’ dismissed‘ to- 
wards their homes, and the greatpageant of war 
swept onward as if nothing had occurred. 

Now mass upon mass of gathwring’ clansmen 
hurried in to join the bannersof the king; and mass 
upon mass of marshalled warriors‘hurried ' away to 
face the foe. 

Every hour saw dust-eovered couriers spurring to 
the castle gate, to be met there by others ing ' 
with fateful orders: 

But all the bustle of preparation andthe excite- 
ment of the coming conflict,.in. which his. life and 
crown were the weighty stake, could'‘net draw the 
mind of the king from the-contemplation of his pri- 
vate sorrow. 

The words of the revengeful Breda were rankling 
in‘ his heart, 

Tn the shadows of the gloomy corridors as he. went 
to his apartment he thought he sawagain: the tear- 
ful, pleading face of his ohili, and its long, despair- 
ing, farewell look to‘ her banished lover., _ 

“TP was a look'that pictured a desolated heart,” 
he said. “‘My:child; my, poor, poor child! Qh, 
Heaven! Olt, Heaven! why am I tortured thus? 
Why hast thou’ planted love and'pride in the same 
heart P Why notin all alike ?’’ 

He paused, for he was passing the rooms’ of’ tlie 
princess, aud the door in'the corridor. was slightly 
ajar, showing the feeble radiance of” the already 
lighted eresset in the ante-chamber:’ 

Involuntarily he pat his hand’ upon the osken 


the inner room Wwaes.closed and all'wae'silent: 

* Better ta see her’ he said; “tdstep between’ 
her and, her grief, to-eawe her:'frou hereelf.! L will 
reason with, her... 1. will. convince :hér what: sheer 
madness it.is' to love beneath herstation. She will 
list to reason.” ; 

Hevadvanced slowly, ai ,or:t woe with ithe inten- 
peaped ee sitrous within tint ceat 

y a sobbing. wa: ing Bi aub 
into his non like ered "i ‘ 

“Alas! alas!’’ he ori no. cold sophistry. of | 
reason canreach the heart. whence that ery-prodeeds;?’ ' 

He turned and fled precipitately to, his, chamber, 
and casting himself. into a chair he... buried. his 
bearded face in his hands and groaned alond in the 
depth of his anguish, 

Lhe gray shadows.of evening were ideepening,.to 
the blackness of night whten he was awakened from 
his wild abstractiom: by an unusual sound: inthe 
courtyard. 

He felt no interest:in what it was, bat he arose 
litean automaton, without the least exertionof will, . 
and went toward the window. 

By the light of a bonfire burning’ upon thé gra- 
nite taper and of a few spluttering torches in 
the: hands ‘of attendants, he saw’ that the chiefs 
and leaders were crowded ‘in the court, while in.the 
ceutre near the fire was a'group upon’ which all eyes 
were fixed. 

This. group was composed of Lord Edward ‘Bruce, 
Prince Desmond, Prince Brazil, and another’ whom’ 
he did not recognize, for his back was toward’ him: 

The next moment two horses were led forth by an 
esquire... heir proud,,trained pace showed that they 
- war steeds, yet-they bore none of the trappings 
of war. 

Instead of the spiked frontlet. and: the emblazoned: 
housings they had but the plain leathern head-stall 
per  amarreadamaaae with dark, unornamentedunder- 
cloth 

As the steeds were led up to the group the) unr. 
known personage turned,.and the king;, to his, sup- 
prise, saw the banished man, Sir, Connocht. Moran.. 

The young warrior had thrown aside all knightly 
habiliment, all ornament of rank, and was. plainly 
attired in a linen hunting-dress of saffron hue, his 
legs were cased in tight-fitting braccos of the tar- 
tan of his clan, a barread, or cap of blue linen, with 
tussels of red; a tasselled hunting-horn lay upon his 
right hip, his weighty sword swung at his left, and 
an Irish bow-and a quiver full of arrows hung at his 
back and completed his array, 

The heart of the king smote him as’ he’ saw the 
chivalrous youth going forth thus naked and friend- 
less to the world. 

And at the moment he felt like calling from the 
casement to countermand his sentence, but he’ saw 
the warm farewell of Bruce and the stately leave- 
taking of the stern soldier, Desmond. 

He saw Brazil and ran. fold each other in a 





brotherly embrace, and he heard: the-valediotory 


cheer from the assembled chiefs aa the exile.with a 
light.touch vaulted into, his saddle.and) caught his 
hunting-spear from the hand of his esquire; and his 
heart was steeled:again by, pride. " 

“ By my soul,” he said,. “he.has, stolen; their 
— as wellashers! It isa farewell befitting a 

ing.” 

At that moment, as Moran waved his hand in fare- 
well to the towers of Castle Connor, the group of 
warriors separated to give passage toa female figure, 
whom the king instantly recognized as the princess’s 
maid, Theresa. ' 

The girl'approached and handed a green silken 
scarf and a tiny note to the'departing; knight, who 
bent*from his saddle’ to hear’ her accompanying 


words. 

Then with a sudden’ start and thé light of joy’ 
shiuing in his eyes he’ pressed thetokens to his lips, 
waved his cap'toward the battlements, and dashed 
away: over the drawbridgey followed: by his faithful 


esquire. 

The king: turned:away/with a:sigh; and:said, sor~ 
rowfally: 

“ He is happier, far happier than J, his banisher, 
can ever hope to be.’’ ‘ 

For a long, long-time he:sat tortured by therapid 
flow of painful thoughts. ‘ 

The attendants brought and placed the lights 
unnoticed, the evening; repast had been. announced 
unheeded, when suddenly he called for the page, 
eATAIy liege,” said the bo hi 

7 iege,” said the boy, approaching,, 

Ooi oe Brine Beast hiton , 

The hoy was departing when he called after him. 

* Brazil, not Desmond, mind gop. 

He feared to submit his new-born purpose. to the 
stern opinion of his elder.son.., 


Brazil,” he said as, a few minutes afterward,,, 
. the prinee eutered the ropm, : 


Connocht Moran.. Dost thou not think that [have 

wro him?” 

a er, his sentence is severe, insomuch that he 
hath‘done no crime to merit it.’ 

“ Think’st thou so? Canst thou pursue himso: 
flevtly-as to-bring him back ?”' ’ 

“Oh, father!’ exclaimed the astonished prinee. 
“ Give but:the word, thewind shall not outstrip me;” 

‘Geil /Heaven speed thee!’ : 

The-impulsive: prince -wasalready gone, taking 

staivcase at dangerous ‘bounds, and like an:an- 
swer to his own words the king heard his voice: in 
the.co sshonting « 

“My horse! Ho, horse! To horse, all yerthat 
ish'for rich; rewards Geb forth! and. overtake Sir 
onnecht, Moran!’ 

—— 
CHAPTER XXIV~s 
True.as)themeedie to the pole, 
. Oras;the dialito the sun: Boota, 

During the time.that the king sat\in.doubt and 
anxiety in his)chamber the,Princess:iate.was steal- 
thily unlocked, and a..dark. muffled female: figure 
pushed aside the hanging,,vines- of; the bawn and 
stepped through. 

After a very short listening pause she stooped and 
pulling forth the skiff,, which had been.returned to 
its hiding-place, she seated’ herself therein;, and 
struck away acposs,the dark waters to. where the 
grove approached the.edge of the moat. 

No sooner had the bow of the boat touched the 
bank than a low, hoarse voice whispered from the 
coppice : 

* Is that you, my lady ?” 

“* Hush, forester, yes,” she auswered., 

“Did you come‘alone, my princess ?’”’ said Black 
Murtaugh, approaching to assist her to land. 

“Yes,” she answered, “Tf left Theresa, lest my 
father should send for me or visit'‘my apartment be 
fore:I can will say I have retired.” 

“ Haste, then! Heaven bless us,’’ said the fores- 
ter, leading her'by the’/hand.into the grove. ‘Oh, 
but the:gallant knight:will ie to'see thee, although 
his heart will bleed at this farewell,” 

The: princess sobbed audibly. 

Bis my omega continued the forester, in 
his gutteral whisper. “ Alas! thatthe day sheuld 
beam or the night should gloom in which O'Conaor’s 
Child should have to steal in disguise testab aloyal 
heart with words’of parting.” 
te : sane peace!”’ whispered, the princess, sob- 

ingly. 

The man was silent, and they hastened.on deeper 
and deeper into the wold. Soon the. growling of 
dogs was heard, and the. rattle of chains, as they 
strove to free themselves at the sound of their mas- 
ter’s footsteps. 

“ Fear not, my lady,” whispered the man. “‘ We 
are near my shieling,, It is but the dogs, Wolf- 
fang and Sango, that had well nigh done such harm. 
But they are chained, ‘Iiank Heaven, my soul is 
free from that, my princess ; had they,kiiled him, I 
should hate killed myself. I would not dare to live 
with that burden on my soul.” 

The princess shuddered, but was reassured by the 
glimmer of lights through the trees. It proceeded 


“T know thiy,loye for’ 
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from a small, deep-set window in the stone wall of 
the forester’s lodge. 5 

A bothy, or shed, with a roof formed of interlaced 
osiers was at one end of the house, and beneath this 
two horses were stamping their iron hoefsinto-the 
soft turf. 

The breath of Hva O’Connor cameshortand quick 
as she heard theysound, and her heartthrilledasaher 
caught sight of a, graceful; stately;figure pasging: 
between her andjthe lighted window, . 

ed the foxes» 


“ Sir Knight, \Sir Kuight!” whisper 
vTinere was a suipbtlierediexclamation, and the mexty 
moment: Eva O’@tnnenswaselasped in the p 
{0@énnoeht Moran, and Black 
wing; the.lovers together-be- 


Gried Moran, rapturouslyy 
bosom. 


his: 
i too bitter Pome 
85,10 , my-fai 
maeelnhae wei. Dearest, 
love is rich, rewaxd'for. 
all/frowns thaé/fortune: hath. 
Ll: steel 


me strong ear- 
an crowns or titledrank, mare:pre- 
bloed that warmaymy. heart; more 
loved thiaaw ji futmre hope.” \ ). 

“ Oly, M “Moran!”’ she 
touched her, cheek. “ ; ‘f 
suffer thus #Why died I notisiuny delirium ? Then, 
I had nevey this f° 

* Oh, ¢ | te ij F 
wished to , Gibbet. or | 
come to nel If thou hadst. 
memory given me res 
word, my eager blade had’ 
and I had joined thee, love, 


dearer baw 
cious » tam 


as his-lips 
4 : 


my tortures be when thou art gone? Whiemevery 
scene endeared by vanished joys shall strike my 
aching gaze—when the mossy sod that proudly 
sprang to meet thy tread shall feel like ice beneath 
my leaden feet—when the sunlight, which, when 
viewed witkr thee, was'but-the. rosy light, of hope. 
and love, shall seem the, kurid. threatening of. 
re the — breeze, pam gen ame 
moured of, thy haxp voice, caught up soun 
and bore them lovingly away, shall sound, like hol-. 
low moans of broken, what, jay, shall dwell; 
withome.?”’ : 

“AndI, my; Evad” 

“ Thon. wilt gain, forgetfulness: from, unknown: 
scenes; Fresh; offering, joys) and: naw, 
will dim: remembrance: of. the :griefs.gone:by... Bus. 
to me no leaf, no tree,,no flower, no:song of. bird,.no. 
dallying summer breeze, sporting with silver, 
clouds, nothing of, beauty, but shall. speak.of, thee. 
Oh, believe me, Moran, parting,ia worse than:death.”’ 

‘“* Why, then, Evar-why'should we part?’ cried 
the young man, in, a.| voiea,; whase; » fexyour 
thrilled. her, hearts . “ Fly,.with. me, my,,dearest! 
Let us forsake: these,,sorrawshinting scenes,, and 
haste to, where the light, of, freedom shines, where 
are no kiags—na cruel, foolish barriers. ’twixt hearts 
which Heaven has taught, to bent as,one., Come, 
my beloved, come!” 

The princess gave a.cry) of alarm,as.he clasped her 
waist with an eager hand, and led her toward, where 
the impatient trampling of the,hovsea was, heard. , 

“Oh, Moran!’ she exclaimed, ju, a, tone of: fear, 
“ whatis’t yon.say?, What,think’st thou the king,, 
my father—and) my, fiexy f 
What would their vengeance be. if such, flight of 
mine should. stain their ’seutcheom? Obj, thinkof 
such diagyace-——” 

“I defy their, vengeance!’’ exclaimed,Moaran,. ex- 
citedly. “Is not our love .gssacred..as,their, pride? 
Did not Heaven make our hearts.as wellias theirs? 
Come,; come, my love—L yield.the..worldpfor. thee} 
Away with glory, away-with glitter and gaud, away, 
ambition! liive henceforth for love.and theealane | 
See, [have thrown away the trappings.ef the busy 
world, I have pare myself; in the garb of. happy 
freedom. Come!,thesteeds prance wath impatience 
to be gone, the boat is dancing on ther rippling, 
Waters... "Come, Bva,,come! let us. fy ,to; the, wilds 
in search of, the. happiness,and,lave, we, ne’er can 
hope for here. Fear not.,, Beyond,the ken,.of men: 
and the reach of spite; shall; our home. be, found. 
Cast away thy scruples—the holy man at the Chapel 
of Rest at Lough Corrib shall.give our love Heaven's 
Sanction,” 

‘Lough Corrib—it ia in the wilderness!” _ 

“The wilderness, my, beloved ,one,shall  Hence- 
forth be my. dwelling;place. Let.it,also be thine. 

ar from jarring crowds-—what have we to do with 
the men and women of.the world,?—far from strife 
and envy, and all the hollaw, mockeries of pride, 


to | must I go alone? Wiltthimamt come 


heart tn prmiagd ny.) 
Desoeelicine stares?" 8 
‘‘ Speak not of memory,” she cried ; “‘whatmnat 


brothera--wonld, do ?'| free: 





our lives shall flow in one.calm stream of love.” 


“Oh, Moran, Moran! tempt me not, for my own 
ee is turning traitor to me, and pleads for 
thee.’ 

* Oh, Eva, do not call that treason which springs 
from truth! Check not the holy impulse of: thy 
heart, but come. Come far from Castle Connor's 
clans! I will guide and guard thee. Let us, fly 
to the Lake of Swans, where the fallow deer: boun+ 
deth in-freedom. There-will I build thy hut, there 
the wood. shall yield us its bexmies. and luscious 
fruits, there: will Visi thee tite-sealy prey of the 
lake and:the.wild fowl and theshoneycomb.” f 

His arm: encircled her slender, trembling form in 
&,passionate. clasp, and haswas endeavouring: to 
pe her reluctant steneceerard the stamping 

rses), when suddenly,they hi loud cries from 
the direetion\of the castle, and the clatter of. many 
hoofs onthe road, 

It was.the‘sound offBraziljand the couriers follow~ 
ing the.exile 

be Moran. 


with rdomof the king, 
a oS om Higa: O'Connor, in affright. 
‘Call the forester. Release me,and get thee gone! 
They have missed me. . If they fin 
us here together they 3 

The forester hadi hastened. 
forth 


“Sir Knight and pri 
fear me there is dan; i 


8 till). this be over- 
n. pelt hd 
o, I must be onwandiand away,!’"Gried Moran 
pressing the princeseehiiiilinonate is Eva, Eva, 
slara shall vex thegiitaeenaesete Gib-only, aoine 
ms shall vex re the only noise 
man shall be the t mg bowvor the tinkle 
larshe Cc of mine, let me not: 


a 
of, 
ionate ap» 


‘altered : 
us fly at.omge. 


Raleo wre; Mbzan, take. me—lob. 


Sry 


ge — - . 
nofijioy, thexyoung warrior caughtlier 
is arms towardithe horses, ; 


up i 

fT. 3 > quic 5 6a mart?" hie cr 
“Miike ready. the.steeds. We ride forlifé, and have:| 
@ precious burden.” P 

The astonished esquire.loosened and led forth the 
beasts, and, his, master haying sprung into the sad- 
dle, he knelt to assiet the princess to ‘mount/ 

With great trepidation she-placed ler’ small foot: 
on his extended ‘palm-and‘ waslifted to the arms- of 
her lover. 

Not until the esqnire-himeelf was mounted and all 
turned-for the way did the terrified forester find: his 


tongue, 

‘Ob, Sir Knight, oh; forthe love of Heaven; my 
princess, think what it,is ye do,’”' 

“ We have thought; Sir Forester; ’tistoo late for 
thinking. Farewell!'Thankaand Héaven’s blessings: 
for bance services and thy ‘kind heart.” 

* Farewell, my faithful. forester,’ said) Bva; sob- 
bing; as sheextended her hand to the deeply atfected 
man. “When lam faraway and evil tongues revile 
me let thy one honest voice defend the O'Connor's 
Child.” 


Yon life, my soul. for thy defence; gentlest’ and 
urest,’’ said'the forester, with quavering’ voice; as 
e seized the fair hand and pressed it'to-his bearded 

lips. 

Bat there was’ no tiine for farther leave-taking; 
for. hoof-strokes, bugle-calls and loud criescame 
nearer and‘nearer; and, startled by the» sounds of 
pursuit,,the bloodhounds sprang from'their kennels 
in the darkness, growing savagely and threatening 
to snap their chains in their wild:endeavours te get 


‘“Phose dogs, those dreadful’ dogs,” almost 
screamed the princess as the horses-sprang forward 
at the spurstrokes. ‘Ol, do-not let them loose 
upon our‘track!”’ 

“ Never; my-prineess; never!’ exclaimed’ Black: 
Murtaugh, falling on his: knees wiih’npraised hands. 

But his words were drowned bythe plunge-of the 
horses as they dashed madly through the dark forest, 
and the paw | man bent his head and sobbedaloud 
as he thought that: the‘lovely‘ mistress to whom 
gratitude hud bound ‘his-heart hadilefthissight for 


ever. 

His wife and daughter heard the sound inthe cot 
tage, and knowing that he was now alone they has- 
tened forth to find the cause’of’ his wailing. 

“Ah, machreet” he cried’ as they tried to raise 
him. ‘fhe land is desolate, forthe flower of flowers’ 
is torn fram.the stem. . The night is black and the 
sun of joy-will rise no‘more on the-vales of Castle 
Connor. Ah, colleen; she is gone for ever, the lily 
princess that dared the -wave'to-save the: peasant’s 
child, that broke the grip of dyath and gave you 
life!” 

“Who—what—the princess? In Heaven’sname 
what mean you?” cried the astonished mother and 
child, 


d.| Pleasant, hal 


ied to his: esquites:|. 


proach of some person riding at speed along the 
waggon-track through the forest, and as he sprang 
to his feet Prince Brazil, accompanied by several 
horsemen, burst into the light that streamed from 
the ake door, ¢alling aloud : 

* ! What.oh! Black Murtaugh!’ 

‘* Ah; Heaven!” groamed the poor man, in agony, 
does my:trial.come | 2" 

** Ah, yourare abroad,’’'cried: the prince, hearing 
his voice..,*'Quickly tell. usdid.the knight, Sir Con- 
nocht Moram, pass this way:?’”’ 

* He ditt oe) rd, and must bodar away by this,” 
"ned am forester, slowly, and with bowed 

“ How kmayniiee his passage, andiwhither lay his 
road ?” cried. the-prince, impatiently, curbing-his 
re steedi:, 

The fores an instant, and) then, sinkin 
on ono oe tered : 1 - 

on noble. prince, I cannot deceive thee 
—I will not tell.” shed 

“What!” cried/the prince, in an impatient, half- 

a tone.. “Thy friendship doth 
thy friend but illiserviee. I seek warrior with 
the full pardon oftithesking.” 
K aes “s eegouliaeed the; eeoter, 
rowing,himself flagupon the earth ina frantic 
arst of grief. Méreifnl\Heaven! Too lata! But 
five..minutes soonemyalli iad been well. But now 
—now-——’’ ‘ 

‘* Rikeyman! Art wadif'What means this frenzy ?”” 
Gried Brazil,.in astonishmentiand anger. 

“Ohm gpad lord, my prince,’’ cried the forester, 
votiter’s foot-in, his appealing hands. 
to me,, Let. me,he-bearer of this par- 

don., Adv will be well, Cull in-the couriers and pur- 


sui Retarmtothy castle. Iwill follow him 

d i beak : : —_ be an, 
.“Wikyyiman, tlou art distraught ! at means 

this ng Ath P”’ cried the bewildered prince. 

6 - Forester, what, ho!” came a loud 
voise from thesvood, and the next instant Desmond 
O'Connor Brag up on foaming steed, followed 
by, amounted roh-bearers. 

‘Hie; | Over-gentle brother, thou art here,” he 
“savagely. “Tis well; thou shalt be able yet 
to mend thy folly!” 

* What mean’st thou ?” 

“The honourable knight whom thon didst force 
the king to pardon hath well repaid thy kindness. 
'Hé hath fled.and carried! Eva withshim!’’ 

“Impossible !’’ 

Return .and: sea;)’ cried Desmond, 
savagely, . “You will fird,aiking, whose name was: 
erst a word of honour and of terror, rending his hair 
like a.mad! broohy in thevacant cage from which his 
birdihad flown,. Good«natured man, he went tocom- 
fort. her with.tidings:of this pardon. Ho, forester ! 
let out the dogs.” 

“Go, traitor;’” cried. Brazil, turning furiously on 
Black Martangh, “this, was the reason of thy terror / 
andthy jumbled words; Thy house has been: their 
trysting-place. They have not many minutes fled 

rom here, Thy life shall pay-—"’ 

He drew: his sword to slay the offending man, but 
Desmond interposed. 

“ Hold, brother,” he cried. “ This fellow:knows 
the way: they fled. Why kill the guide thatiean lead 
us to our vengeance? Let him die after. Haste, 
rascal; loosen those dogs that lickitheim: chaps for 
blood, a his before; they shallithis time 
drink their fill.” 

The forester: did not! move, and his: wife and 
daughter clung to him, wailing. 

“Haste, traitor, and loosen them !” ‘yelled Brazil. 

‘Never, my. prince!” answered the. man, with 
compressed lips. 

The infuriated prince. sprang from his saddle and 
rushed towards him, but the forester retreated until 
he stood between the two monstrous/bloodhounds, 
one of whichrushed: forward at either side of him, 
bounding on their chains ready to tear his assailant 


to pisces. 

“ Beware the brates!" cried Desmond. “Slay him 
with a javelin.” 

* Hold, my lord,” said’ the forester, raising his 
brown hand; and at his voiee and action his savage 
protectors crouched down-and‘came to his side with 
awhinny of affection. ‘ Hold, my lords, you could 
notérain the» hounds'on. the scent: without me I 
wiil Joo%m:the:chains.” yf 

“ Seeit be quickly, then,” cried Brazil, furioasiy. 

Black) Murtaugh knelt between the monstrous 
animals, who:jumped and:fawned upon him, licking 
his bearded face with their great flaming tongues. 

“ Wolf-fang, Sango!” he said, with a deep tremor 
im: his voice. as: he returned their caresses, “ We 
have been together as companions of the wold along 
time. Many’s the race I have unchained-ye for, but 
ne'er, my faithful ones, for such a course as now. 
Alas! that devotion should be so cruelly repaid.” 

“Cease thy maudling and let them. loose,’’ cried 
Desmond. ‘Thou dilly-dalliest but to pass the 
time and hinder our pursuit. Advance, so.liors; 





But his answer was interrupted by the noar ap- 


rend those ehains, and let.them loose!” 
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One or two of the boldest of the soldiers advanced 
with axes, but Black Murtaugh waved them back 
and dropped the chain from the neck of one dog, 
who bounded away joyfully for a few yards, making 
the woods ring with his barking. 

‘Hio! Sango,” cried the forester, and the brute 
returned and lay quietly down by the side of his 
mute, while their master stooped as if to fasten the 
coupling leash upon their necks. 

** No leash!’ cried Desmond. “ Let them go free. 
Whoever coupled hounds «t opening of a hunt?” 

“T have,” cried the forester. “Tis their last 
hont. I have coupled them in death!” 

As he spoke there was a deep guttural sound — a 
heaving of the two shaggy bodies, and Black Mur- 
taugh sprang to his feet with the warm blood drip- 
ping from his long knife. 

** He has killed the dogs!’’ was the general ex- 
clamation. 

“Yes, I have killed them. Neither they nor I 
shall ever follow on her track. Good-bye. Heaven 
keep you, wife and child,” he cried, in choking utter- 
ance, and, ere the sword of the exasperated prince 
could reach him, he buried his skean in his heart 
and feil without a groan beside the favourites, whom 
he had sacrificed to loyalty and gratitude. 

With barely a glance at the two shrieking women, 
who rushed to the prostrate form, the princes and 
their companions turned away to search for the 
tracks of the fugitives. 

The evidence of the late presence of horses in the 
bothy, or shed, was unmistakeable, and soon the 
whole party were hurrying through the night upon 
the forest track of the exiled lovers. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow 
Chastis’d by sabler tints of woe, Gray- 

NotTWITHSTANDING the closeness of pursuit the 
darkness so favoured the flight of. the lovers that 
when they turned upon an eminence-at’early dawn 
and looked back with anxious eyes they saw the 
misty bawn and towers of Castle Connor fading in 
= far distance, but not a sign of pursuitaffrighted 

nem, 

In a mountain dell they alighted to rest, and the 
esquire, gathering some brush and leaves, made a 
fire to warm them after their chilly night ride, and, 
producing his scrip, or haversack, prepared a slight 
meal, which was added to by mountain berries 
gathered near their resting-place. 

Then they started forward again, and continued 
their way westward until the red sun sank beyond 
the wide Atlantic and the moonless night forced 
them to seek shelter from the chilly dews. 

The young knight knew every rock and valley, for 








[REUNITED.] 


into this region, far from the sound of trumpets and 
the busy haunts of man, he and the princes Brazil 
and Desmond, had often penetratedin their hunting 
excursions. 

Thus, day after day rose and fell, and they jour- 
neyed on without accident or incident, save that one 
morning, as they sat at their simple repast, Moran, 
who had been musingly silent for some time, ad- 
dressed his esquire : 

“Comar,” he said, “ methinks it ill beseemeth me 
in reward of all thy faithful service to let thy life 
be clouded by my misfortunes, or allow thy young 
ambition and thy hopes of glory to be swallowed up 
and buried in my banishment. Nay, speak not yet, 
for I well know thy love and friendship will cause 
thee to reject the thought of parting.” 

“Parting, Sir Connocht ?” 

“ Yes, Comar, we must part. I think it a great 
wrong to let thee stay. ‘Thy life is in its morning, 
the world and fame and love are all before thee. Re- 
turn to them, attach thee to some master upon whom 
the sun of fortune shines more constantly than it 
kas done on me.” . 

The young man’s face flushed, and his eye glis- 
tened as he replied: ; 

“ My noble master, that I have had ambitions, 
that gentle ties have somewhat bound me to the 
world, I will not seek to hide from thee, who know- 
est my heart so well. Yet would I think it were a 
recreant act for me to leave thee in thy hour of dark- 
ness who shared the flush and glory of thy fortune. 
If no farther cause than thought of me makes thee 
desire my absence let me, 1 pray thee, follow up 
my service, at least till thou art settled and se- 
cure. Even one poor friend is something to possess 
in this lone wilderness.”’ 

“ Comar,”’ said Moran, “ Heaven is my judge how 
lovingly I hold thee in my heart, and that it is for 
thine own wealI speak. My conscience makes me 
press thee to return to thy path of life, to hono 
and success. The only thing my selfishness demands 
is that thou wilt bear us company as far as the chapel 
yonder by the lake, that thou may’st witness the 
solemnization of our union and herald it to the 
pee, This, Comar, shall be the last act of duty 

me. 

The duty imposed upon him silenced the objec- 
tions of Comar, and silently they resumed their 
way towards the small hamlet in which stood the 
little chapel. 

The wives and children of the fishermen and shep- 
herds thronged forth to gaze at and greet them, for 
strangers rarely invaded the quiet of their distant 
village. 

Though the extreme beauty of the princess at- 
tracted all eyes, none had suspicion that they looked 
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upon their royal mistress, O’Connor's Child, for on 
leaving the castle she had atiired herself in the 
plainest of Theresa’s robes. 

Connocht Moran was warmly welcomed by the 
venerable priest, who held kindly remembrance of 
the courteous huntsman who had often with friendly 
visit beguiled the tedium of his monotonous life. 

The marriage ceremony was solemnly pronouncéd 
during the day before the assembled villagers, who 
crowded the primitive little chapel, and an impro- 
vized_ wedding feast, at which the whole colony were 
guests, was held in the little garden of the good 
priest’s house. 

Then they retired to a distant cottage, formerly a 
hunting-lodge, which was pointed out by the priest. 

It was a simple, rude place, indeed, but its situa- 
tion was retired and admirable, giving an extended 
view of the silver surface of the lake, specked with 
the little sails of the fishermen’s boats. 

Here Comar bade them an affectionate adieu, and 
started reluctantly on inis return, often turning as 
he wound up ‘the hills to answer their waved signals: 
of farewell from the door of their new-found home, 
until at last the winding hills shut out village and 
lake and exiles. 

The impossibility of giving an adequate descrip- 
tion of happiness has n acknowledged, and we 
will not attempt the impossible by endeavouring to 
describe the halcyon days that now flew rapidly over: 
the heads of the banished lovers. 

Moran during the day hunted or fished, while Eva 
attended cheerily to the light duties of her little 
household, hastening joyfully to the door to answer 
his return song at eventide. 

Then, their simple meal being over, they wandered 
on the sandy beach or sat on the vine-eovered porch 
of their cot, singing the madrigals and tender songs 
of the olden days. ‘ 

But there were now no olden days for them. They 
had forgotten the past. They lived but for each 
other in the present—to them the fature had a 
golden veil. 

Our tale is atanend. It would be a painful task 
4o follow our other characters through a course of 
dark events, amidst which no glow of joy or‘ hope 
shone—no gleam of light but that of: desperate 
heroism. 

The gory field of Athunree saw the total defeat of 
the O’Connors, and there the gallant princes laid 
their lifeless bodies upon the banner of their pride. 

The Sister Breda died in prison. 

Time, the wonder-worker, softened the sorrow of 
Eva for her kindred, and, returning to the home of 
her youth, she settled down with the choice of her 
heart to the enjoyment of life and leve. 

. THE END: 
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THE GIPSY’S CURSE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Snapt Link,” “ Evelyn’s Plot,” “ Sybil's 
Inheritance,” ge, Fc. 
— Qe 
CHAPTER XxxVl. 


Let the ead youth, by his dim lamp, 
Himself a dying flame, 
From many ap autique scroll beside 
Choose that which bears my name, 
Let music make less terrible 
The silence of the dead! 

“ Bertre, you here!” had been Lena’s astonished 
exclamation as her eyes met those of the quondam 
admirer of her girlhood, whoge services had been so 
frankiy and freely, offered, and.with such true, dis- 
interested motives, in former days. 

“Yes. Are you sorry to see me, Lena? Haveyou 
seen so many grand fine folks that you forget and 
despise poor Bertie?” said the gipsy youth, sadly. 
“Ah, Lena, you promised you would trust me and use 
my poor service once. But you never put me tothe 
proof, though I used to.go every day to the tree, 
hoping to find the large‘ B’ carved on it; but it was 
never there.”? Z ; 

“ Because [ could not; because it would only have 
put you and me too im useless danger,” returned 
Lena, anxiously. ‘* Bertie, Heaven has, I do believe, 
sent you to me this day, forI know not whom else I 
dare have trusted in my sore need. But how—why 
~ you here, dear Bertie? Surely,,my uncle did 
no Ree 

“ Oh, it is soon explained how I came here, Lena,” 
was the youth’s reply. “ Your uncle knowsif I give 
my word it will be kept, and.L promised not to reveal 
to any human being, what I saw here, and then he 
gave me these things to earry to you. But, oh, Lena, 
you are more beautiful and good than ever,” he con- 
tinued, half-despairingly.. ‘‘ You. are the same and 
not the same as when you ran about in the woods 
and groves with me and Amice.and Juan. You are 
like a lady now, Lena, though I scarcely know. what 
isthe difference,” 

The youth was right. 

Lena’s air and bearing were, more graceful, her 
beauty more refined and toned down since her con- 
tact with those more elevated, and it might be said 
Civilized, in station and position. 

Though the confinement and trials she had borne 
had banished the bright bloom and saddened the 
dancing eyes, yet there was an expression of noble 
devotion ‘and self-reliance in her face that more 
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than compensated for the youthful brilliancy and 
joyousness she had lost. 

“Tam the same—all the same; and you are, I 
hope, unchanged,” she replied,earnestly, “Iam in 
deep, deep sorrow, and you can help me ; youcan save 
me from long grief on one most dear to me from a 
dreadful, cruel death. Bertie, will you do this—for 
my sake ?’” she pleaded, with her sweet tones and 
soft eyes, that might well have moved the heart of a 
stone, or even appeased the wrath of a jealous lover 
in their loving tenderness, 

“Lena, Lena, you know it; you know but'too well 
I would die rather than vex you,” exclaimed Bertie, 
in a voice that had a mingling of tears and bitter- 
ness in its tones. 

And Lena could read him aright. 

She could comprehend that the deep, tender love 
which the gipsy youth cherished for her was strug- 
gling with his better, higher nature. She could feel 
for the pain that she was still compelled to inflict, 
for higher, more terrible reasons than mere senti- 
mental woes could affect. 

“Bertie, dear Bertie, listen to me,” she said, 
calmly. “ Heaven knows that I understand and am 
grateful for your true, unselfish love. And I feel it 
for noone else, Bertie. I have no lover—none—to 
influence my words or actions; and oe I know that 
I should do wrong to let you believe I could ever feel 
for you as you wish. I am your true friend—your 
sister, if you will, grateful and true and affectionate 
so long as I have life; but I have higher, nobler 
duties to fulfil. There is human life to save, honour 
to shield, happiness to securd by our means, Yes, 
ours, dear Bertie. Will you not be my help, my 
supports my succour? Will you not aid meas I 
could hope for no other help ?”’ 

“Yet you can promise me nothing in return, Lena, 
Is it fair—ia it just to demand so much of one whom 
you say you cannot ever reward with the sole boon 
that he desires ?’’? answered Bertie, with some bit- 
terness of tone. “There will doubtless be risk, 
difficulty, perhaps even death, in this task; yet you 
expect me to dare all and to receive nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing! If you are anxious for this—for 
Juan’s safety—since he, I suppose, is the person you 
mean—should you not give up something for his 
sake, as well as 1? Can you not buy his life by 
giving me yourself? I will love you—ay, I will spend 
my whole life in your service, dear Lena, if you will 
but speak that one word!” 

Tt was a sore temptation for the true-hearted and 
loving girl, 

She comprehended it all; she knew that if she did 
but say the word that would belie her soul then she 
could secure the very“life—ay, and more than life, 


were it possible—of that honest, devoted man. 
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Juan’s safety might hang on it, and what was 
there that she would not sacrifice for him ? 

Nothing! Nothing save sincerity and woman’s. 
and if those were wanted, then she must 
trust to Heaven for relief in her terrible need, for 
vain would be the help of man. 

Her look was calm as if naught but the usual 
trials and changes of woman’s life were moving her 
brave spirit, and her voice did not waver as she ree 
plied, slowly and determinedly : 

“No, Bertie, no. Itisa task worthy of us both. If 
I have mistaken you, then may Heaven pardon you 
and help me, for I have trusted and believed in you. 
as my second self. But I will never deceive even for 
his sake. Oh, may I be strong—only strong to do 
aright,’ she murmured, clasping her hands, and in 
vain trying to restrain the tears that forced them- 
selves through her fingers as she clasped them before 
her face. “‘ Juan, Juan, I will aid you or die with 
you!” she groaned, in a tone that yet fell audibly on 

e ears. 

It was enongh—ay, and more than enough. 

Bertie gave one gasping sigh, perhaps to the 
memory of the fond hopes he buried, and then he 
sprang forward and removed the fingers that covered. 
the features he best loved. 

**Lena, Lena, do not weep. I cannot endure it. 
Iam as achild in your hands. Oh, do not deal 
harshly with me, for Iam your very slave,” he ex- 
claimed, his voice quivering with the effort to sub- 
due his emotions. “Yet do not hesitate, for the 
sooner I am dead the better.” 

**No, no. I would guard your life, dear Bertie, 
and till my last hour I will never cease to love and 
care for your happiness,” she said, soothingly. 
* But now time presses—every minute is precious 
—hours are worth lives. Bertie, listen, and try to 
think, for my head is confused, and I can only realize 
that he must be saved.” 

Ina few brief, graphic phrases she made known 
the terrible mystery she had discovered. 

** Well ?” he returned, “ well ?” : 

“ Bertie, do not drive me mad by speaking in that 
cold, measured tone,” she said, impatiently. ‘* What 
can be done ?” 

“ Have patience,” he returned, calmly. 

“Patience, when he is dying, losing reason per- 
haps even while we speak ¢”” she exclaimed, bitterly. 
‘“* Bertie, you have no feeling, no human kindness, 
or else you are dreaming.” 

The youth smiled sadly. : 

There seemed an age of thought and experience to 
have passed over him in that brief space, and his 
next words had a new and strange dignity in their 
tone. 

* Lena, dear girl, try to calm yourself and remenx 
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ber what is really the only safety for him and all,” 
he said. ‘I think I can see the horrible truth, and 


if I am right the only chance of his escape is in 
covering his rescue from that living tomb and mak- 
ing them believe he is still there. Now listen.) If 
he is aware thatihelp is at hand, and that he only 
needs a few hours’ endurance to insure his safety, 
and if we can give him enough to maintain life and 
warmth in that time, there will be little fear of sus- 
picion. Then I will arrange for his being secreted 
till we can get him out of the country to some safe 
hiding-place, far away from thesefiends in men’s 
shape.” 

The girl shook her head. 

* No, no, they are everywhere, they have eyes and 
ears and power in every land. Oh, Bertie, what 
can we do? He is lost!—I do fear, I feel it—ay, in 
spite of all your sacrifice!’ she: “Tt is 


perhaps cruel to.drag-yondntora:useless, fruitless 
danger.” 

“Nay, Lena, Atleast lefmetryto:prove myself 
worthy of loving you,” he said, = “I care little 


for life, unless you could feel andsay.tome, ‘ Bertie, 
I thank you; you have done sand bravely.’ It 
is not like you to lose courage, Lenayespecially when 
all depends on your firmness.” 

She clasped her hands over her face;and for a few 
minutes sheraised her very heartin prayer for help 
and strength. 


Then she turned full and calm to her companion. |, 


“You are»rightgquite right, dear Bertie; and if 
we can but get Jian from this place im secrecy I 
may perhaps fitd someway to secura: his future 
safety, though itwill be a.strange and doubtfal risk. 
Now tell me whab\must becddne.” 

“T scarcely canstell all yet, Lens, buinl think we 
might contrive: semething like»this 


forgotten for: yourepatient, and I will bring it to- 
morrow night, whigrd. will have strong ropes round 


my waist to draw up Juan from the pit. Themif}, 
would diss-|: the white, 


you could get some women’s clothes. 
guise him put together, he might. go: with metesome:} 
place where he can be\hidden; andi stay-there: 


you to leave this place, but I never 


not be saved. So long as you are here there can be 


little fear of discovery and no breaking of my oath. 
Can you endure the suspense of waiting to know he 
is safe ?’’ he added, searchingly gazing. athen 

“Yes, yes—anything:!””” she exclaimed—“any; 
thitig; so that’it is for‘him and yor, Bértie,”’ | 

“Then-so it must bey Will‘yow return to:himor 
shall I go, Lena? It may cheer him toknow’we are 
trying to save him,” 

The girl shivered atthe idea of oncemore daring 
that dreaded journey; but’ the feeling was r 
ereit could be perceived ‘by her companion, and, bid-, 
ding him remain.during her ‘absence,’ she vanished 
or her mission. 

“She is-amiangel;” he thought ashe paced the 
floor of that strange, gloomy apartment. ; ‘‘N'o won- 
der’she cannot look on’ me, poor; rough, untutored 
gipsy as-l am. Yeb;she does notcarefor-Juan, 
at least: notas ‘a. lover; while. she would give her 
whole lifoforhim. Ist because:heis a great‘lord: 
and she only one of” our tribe #*, No, no, it-is not 
that; there is some strange secret init; and I—Lam 
au idiot; for [ live on’ the very look of hereyes, the. 
sound of .her voice, and could fall dawn for ‘her-to 
walk overmy, body if’ it did but~do her pleasure— 
‘and for hersake.’” 

Kyven' as he ‘murmured the words the poor in: 
valid, whose’ sleep: had been too profound ' ta be 
roused by the low murmurs of their voices, seemed 
to catch the cadence. 

“Yes, yes, for his sake. Long,long, weary years; 
but shall ‘see him at-last, and. then—oh, joy; joy! 
If he will take poor Téssa.to, his heart it will be 
payment for all—all thea.” 

And Bertie, half-sorrowfully repeated her words, 

“Yes, yes; paymentfor.aH, Lena,,dear Lena. 1 
will bear.all, do all, furyour noble sake.” 

7 * - * * 

* Juan; Juan,.do you hear? Canyou take these 
ropes and fasten them round your. bedy ?” called 
Bertie as he stood at the edge.of that yawning, pit. 
some twenty, hours or more.after that. meémorable 
night. 

Bat no answer cama 

Again and again the words were repeated, and 
still the terrible silence: prevailed. 

** Bertie, I must-go to him. ‘Tié the.rope-round 
me ; I will descend and see what has happened |” 
ous Lena, white with the terrible fear that. seized 

er, 

“It is impossible, Lena. I will go-—you cannot,, 
I will not allow it,” said Bertie, firmly... “Let me 
run the risk if it must be done.”’ 

“No, no, that is impossible,” she said. “Lam not 
strong enough to hold the rope for yon, but there 
can be no dangerin my case. I Cannot bear this 
dreadful suspense, and, besides, every minute is pre- 
cious... Bertie, it must be ’’ 


till a} lixi 
ship is ready to take himaerosstlie watery [have }- 
sworn not to let you know=whera<yoware, or help:):, 


And tthe brave girl fastened the rope round her 
waist, and gave the ends to the young man to hold 
for her descent. 

It was.a frightful moment for both. 

Even Lena could hardly have realized the horror 
of being suspended in that yawning abyss with but 
a slender rope between her and death. 

And Bertie’s very teeth chattered as he restrained 
the trembling of his nervous arms, and steadied his 
throbbing heart by the remembrance that the life 
of her he loved hung on his strength and firmness. 

At last there was a 


to its tenant. 
‘*Jnan, dearest Juan, speake-look. It is Lonay 
come to save you, to take youiftom this place. You 
are-with those who love yougJuan.. Oh, mercy! is 
he. dead ?” she shrieked, immmeontrollable agony. 
There was a groan, a gaspimg;sob—more precious 
to:the terrified girt than the sweetestmusic. And. 
her-efforts, her prayers’ were renewed. 


He could imagine the. chafing:of ds, | 


8 ed 
ing; that powerless, half 
surface-of that. earth whose» 

never deemed it possible 
PRerrn wonld it beim vaim®: 





jither frown of friends estranged 
The chillitg-straits of fortune ehanged: 
All this and more thou'st borne for me, 
Then how-cam'l be false to thee? 
h zoseswills i Shins of thee; 
fades the ‘of memory; , 
} In weal or woe I'll think of thee: 
« [y was the night ofthe memorable day when 


|, Elgiva had received the final blow to herevery hope; 


her every ones in life. . 
Marian. Oliver ‘and’ the three-whd had: been .the 
. principal’ ts alike in. the deception and: its cruel 


by the mysterious and wayward housekeeper of’ 
Chetwode.. 

But Amice and‘ her’ chaperone were about the 
only inhabitants of the: castle who. had, appeared 
during the long, weary hours whiclteiapsed since the 
scene that had both,changed its mistressand cast a 
new shadow of mystery and guilt on the past history 
of its lordly race. 

Elgiva had retired to her room with one;sole de- 
mand.as her last effért of heiress-ship, one prayer 
for. solitude.even, from the crushed and broken- 
hearted man whose sins, whatever they might have 
been, were indeed heavily punished in the loss;of 
the sale object of his love and interest: : 

Pérhaps he was the most to be pitied, that frail; 
agonized old’man, as he. paced. up. and down his 
pines library with clasped:hands and a wan, hag, 
gard.despair in his pale,, sharp features that, from 
fant to time escaped in brokepz murmurs from his 

ips. 

“*Moroy, mercy, for, her if’ not for ma,’” he mut- 
tered. “ Ah, if I could but recall the past, if'I could 
but reanimate the dead, blot out from the. page of 
life’s deéds that one terrible sin, than [ could die 
happy—if I were in beggary, If. tortures were spent’ 
on my poor, frail ‘body; they could not equal those of 
my soul. Bat no, no... Thé dead are gone for ever, 
and their cry is mounting on high and*‘bridging 
down, vengeance. on, my head. Ay 
that innocent one; while. from the cold, proud girl 
who now calla me ‘father I could snatch the. coronet 
and its gilded gems that shall but prickand’ pierce - 
her very. soul in just retribution for a» father’s 
guilt. Yes, yes, the crime of the father will be 
visited on the child, and [—I-—ecould I’ have the 
courage-—might yet bring disgraceand ruin on the 


of her exulting joy. Yet dare.[?. can I? Alas, 
alas! lam weak and cowardly even in my.remorse.’ 
And he sank helpless and trembling into a chair; 
and, covering his face, fell, as it seemed, into 
state of stupor, that scarcely dulled the sense of 
sorrow and of hard, hopeless anguish for 
the present, and the future of his life, 
But far different was the effect of that crushing 





pause. 
Lena had reached the bottom of that fearful live)” 
ing grave, and he could hear her cry of agonized em 


Bertie could hear the soft yet eager: murmurs.'|: 
imagi hands)\the iki 


y thinde| Sho. foli too: wsam engrossed; too despairingly 


ee 
” 
form.’ 
Z rer hee 
? 


revelation had taken up their abode once, more in|’ 
the rooms that had of late bean. well‘nigh abandoned |’ 


and on her, | 


girl’s pride and harsh haughtiness even in the hour | 


was thus changed, who was thus hurled from the 
very height of prosperity and pride to so ignoble 
and suffering a lot. 

But, alas! for Elgiva the real anguish of her mind 
was from a far deeper and more hopeless source 
= the mere regret for worldly possessions and 
rank, 

It was the fate of her beloved Juan, not her own, 
which occupied her thoughts, and which was being 
traced out and connected in her perplexed ideas 
With ~ startling revelations; that had been that 
made, 
it be thatif\the counsel,ithe warnings of 
) thitetrange, weird Marian had been accepted that 

have been left undisturbed in her false 
Serpe and that Juan, or, as he should be termed, 
ovic: of.Chetwode, would have escaped his ter- 
tible fateas:the husband of Amice? 
' She fameied:ishe could find some clue through the 
pew dite a= ay igh whirled in the 
( Z ‘she. i i 
















ind, 
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“SS re 
jpelamp in: ich: cast.a white.and un- 
ht 18"p i sand sable dress, 


: > moving 

jon to demand re- 

yendéll‘on the white, 
slowly into-view at 





Mbroiful: Heavens! how like,” she murmured, 


\ with herhands-lifted for a moment as if to prevent 


the figure’s approach. ‘“‘ Yes, it might be her—it is 
“her living image as she is—not was,” came half- 
inaudibly from her lips. 

But Elgiva only caught the first words, and they 
gave hera mournful courage at the idea conjured 


“You would speak of my’ mother,” she said. 
*€ She is dead, is she not ? Imean my real, not my 
| ‘supposed parent,” she added, bitterly, as;she placed 
her lamp on the table and.sat down. on a low seat 
near,Marian’s, in evident determination to gain her 
/purposeere she left the spat: 
The woman sighed: deeply.’ 
* Poor child! So youaredriven to me at last, 
*to your only friend; your only known relative,” she 
‘said. “ Alas, alas! why, were you.so wilfal, so in- 
credulous, when I warned, commanded, implored 
-you to save him.and: yourself from. misery and de- 
gradation? Now dd am:powerless:to help. 

“My only relative!’ Then my mother was your 
sister, was she?” pursued Elgiva, not heeding the 
reproach for the moment, 

Marian hesitated ere she-replied. 

“16 matters not; it: can work:little woe ‘now: in 
any’ case, and perhaps might’ even give the sole 
gleam of hope and comfort‘if' you: knew: the trath,” 
shesaid.' ‘ Yes, Elgiva; you are right‘in your sus- 
picionss I am the sister of your'mother; and the 
guardian: who. has striven'to'work the prosperity 
of her’ child. What then?’ You would nos. permit 
the‘control that’ alonecould' have-saved:you; aud. 

-then I wasy at: the. mercy of the: sole agentiin the 

fraud savemyself} That is: the truth. But you 
must ask no more questions, for they cannot; they 
must nod be repliéd 'to,.and\I au bound to-secrecy 
byva: tie you eannot even imagine in your young in 
nocence.’ 

“ Bat ‘is she living?! Atleast you ‘can tell me 
‘that, repliéd 'Bigiva, yo *L) must, L. will 
know that whith it most imports me to. learn; and 


then I will try—yes, for his sake, try to forgive the’. 


_past,’”* 
“ You are:wrong; altogether wrong,” returned the 
‘woman, ‘I's not; no, ‘not’ if you kneel to me 
forte knowledge, reply’ to your question; your’ 
motheris‘as nothing to yourchildish-memories, 10+: 
‘thing-to your youthfal love, It mattere not whether 
‘shevis living or déad, and you.willmever learn that 
secret ftom my lips~never.” 
iva's head was drawn proudly upy 

“Mariar Oliver,” she‘said, calwly,. if indeed 
‘have your blood in my veins, if you have had that 
affection for my mother that could pone to at 
tempt so fatal-a fraud for tid exalting of her child, 
then-you are bound to atone in‘seme Legeee for the 


injary you have’ Io demand from you & 


the-past, |‘reply ta my question as the :prive of any obedience 


of ‘mine to your: decree. At leastit can‘lead to no 
hurtful results if yow reply, for I’ shall still be as 





revelation on, the fair, sweet girl whose. whole life 


ignorant as ever as.to the residenes of my poor, ill- 
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fated, ill+guided mother should:you: be: able to 
assure me of her life. Marian, Marian,” she» con 
tinued, clasping the woman’s hand) with:convuisive 
gehemenee, * have:you no pity’ for. one of your:own! 
blood, your ow#: sex}: forrone: so young and sorely 
stricken? At least let me havewvhat comfort:it: ia 
in your power to bestow.” 

Marian fairly groanedvunder the earnest prayer of 
that fair, injured girl. it 

“ Qhild, child, if youdid bat know, if'you could 
but comprehend what. you demand,’’ she said, sadly, 
“then you might ‘pity me more\even a f 
in this strait. Will you notbelicve mewhen i tell you 
that life-and’ more than life dépend:on my: secrecy , 
and thatthe efforts and risks of long and weary years’ 
may be ruined were Ito yield to suchaveakness:? El- 
giva, the day may come’ when you williknow all. But 


till then, if you have'filial love or: woman's pity, in 
your pee will forbearthis questioning.’’” 
£lgiva shook hher theadanourntul ip. ; 

“T accept’ your ‘answerini the only sense it can! 
bear,” shereplied. “Of:coursethe deadcan receive 
no hurt, and I may thereforeshope: and expect the: 
blessing. of’ a: living mother as eome.compensation: 
for the dire grief I have suffered: and the loss.ofithe 
sole father I ever:knew.:: But, Marian, there: is 
much ‘beside I have: tosay,’”’ she: continued) ‘‘ You: 
told) methat the safety::of: my'betrothed and the 
very continuance of the basefraud that-has been. 
practised hung on my refusal to yield up my claims 
to Lord Chetvvode’s: love:andy hand, Was it so? 
At least’ I may: demand some satisfaction as to. the 
cause of my mi “4 P 

“Child, I have never deceived you;. I have never‘ 
let my tongue be-stained with falsehood,’ was, the 
reply; given withalmost hfal ity. “ Andy 
it is truth | have spokem though slas) alae! in:vain. 
—powerless: to avert evil. Your bridal wasthe:very 
turning-point on which your own and Lerd; Chet« 
wode’s destiny” hung: hab it been relinquished 
then you! would:have preserved ‘your‘rank and: the, 
dower that: came: to:yourthrough the: will of the. 
old:‘Marchioness of Saltaire, while: the earl/and: his: 
gipsy bride; the res) Countess Aanice, would havebeen: 
in happinessvand'life.amdlove.s: Den you not repent. 
do you not: believe ‘that he, the unbappy-oney: would; 
have reproached you: for! youriselfishy wilfdl,cash ; 
love, Elgiva, my unfertunate child ?” 

The: girk her: hands .and: her: dark eyes 
were raised to Heaven ere she rephed.:» 

Then her: wotds came firmand clear on-tha silence, 
her brilliant eyes met unflinchingly the dark, pierc- 
ing orbs of hérrelatiive... — é ‘ 

“No,” she-said. No,E.jndge him, 1, believe: in 
himas'myself, And Iofbelan: my heart ‘that, to me4 
suffering, poverty, death, and disgrace would hawe- 
been more: welcome than; his: treaeherysy No,, had 
Juan, had Ludovic, if such I should call him, de-: 
serted me from: cowardice and caprice:it would:have 
beem: deeper: grief | than. any other.sorraw I: could. 
bear. His heart is mine im lifeand death, and mine’ 
ishis: We cannot withdraw: orgive back the pre- 
cious, pessessionsy | Now:you have.my final answer.” 

Marian sightd-—nay, it was.rather a: groanithan a 
sigh that, escaped her|labouring chest.. 

. “Child, unhappy. child, offspring) of misery; 
it was. indeed an: evil destiny that ded over 
your birth. Yet. you are. fair: and. sweet. and 
good, and she, the lawfal,child,, the real. heiress of 
rank and wealth, is\hard.and vain,aud selfish,; So 
is it in. this;world,’’ she added, sadly, “‘ There was. 
one. as lovely and. pure and good as human nature 
ever knew, and yet she suffered every agony of be- 
reavement and. sorrow and a: broken, heart. for: the 
= of a worthless husband and a'mistaken,, weak, 
rival.’ 

, Elgiva started and gased anxiously inthe woman’s 

Ce, 





ace, 
“Is it my mother of whom you speak ?” she asked,, 
timidly, 

Marian’s lips formed. in ..tonching: smile that 
saddened and softened as they gazed on that sweet, 
pleading face. 

“No, ao. Do not torment me with uselessinqui-. 


ries,” she said, sharply,,.. ‘ But-to:sattle that.ques- 
tion for ever I will tell you that Ispoke of themother 
of him who is gone for.ever,.the amother.of. him. you. 
love and have destroyed, of.the.fain young Countess 
of Chetwode and Arnheim who. died on; the very 
day that her child was taken: from. hig .home.;. But 
this is idle,” she went.on., “TIt.is well at once 
to settle all doubts and hopes.and; fears on; your 
part, Elgiva, and I will tell you this much if,,you 
will pledge pose solemn word never to. divulge:the 
fragment of your story which can dare to ex- 
lain, and of. which only my sense that you. have 
en in &@ measure wronged. would induce me to risk | 
the revelation. 
“ Know then,” she continued; after the promise 
been given, “know that your mother betrayed 
her own faith and hononr aud her plight to. one who 
loved her with the fervent, fierce love of a strong 
and unyielding nature. It. is impossible to make 
you comprehend the risk she ran.. It was.such as 











to melt even his stern wrath; while I knelt tohim,L 


promised ,all, everything, to) the, very devotion: of 
my life, if. he. would.save her from: the fearful con: 
sequences of her deed, and. cover it by taking her 
for his wife, And after a:time. he consented. He 
drew the stricken creature under the shield. of his 
name, his powerful protection., And you were born, 
Elgiva. Nay, do not look so fearful and flushed, 
At least you are free from the.worst shame a child 
ean know. You are the child of him,,who rescued 
your mother!from fearful :punishment.. But, alas! 
she.didinot.merit, she did not. cling, to: the shelter 
as she should. Her heart was with him who had 
betrayed her,..and.I purchased. her safety from 
her husbaad’s wrath, by relieving.him.of her irri- 
tating, presence and. charge, Now you. know all 
that {can tell, and. if you venture another question 
it will be to no avail save of: my deep, lasting dis- 
pleasure.’’ 

Elgiva’s. tears had. started and. rushed, down. her 

ite, cold. cheeks as she listened. 

‘Ah, why,did I live?’ Why haveI thus brought 
misery and shame on the heads of all who have loved 
me?” she, groaned,. despairingly,, “ Marian, you 
might well resene him, dear Juan, )from sucha bride 
as poor, disgraced, Elgiva.’ 

The woman, bent. tenderly, _pityingly over the 
crushed, bowed girl, wha ike a |faded, broken 
blossom .at,her feet: in the very depth of. her'shame 
and hamility and pain. ; 

* Not.so, not so,’’ she. said, kindly. ‘ It was not 
that. We, in our blood,. can. boast \as,.an- 
cient a: descent as many a noble of the land, and as 
I tell you your birth is without stain or shame. . No, 
it was another cause that worked the misery of 
which you complain ; but had it not been for your 
obstinacy, your folly, you. would never have known 
or. suffered this, baile iatiom , It. cam never:be ex~ 
plained now; my child, never; but let it bea warning 
to.jyou to, obey. in future the, directi I may give 
you, and to trust my pledged and plighted.word.” 

* Then, whitheram peel ? Whatwould yow have 
medo?’’ said.the girl, 
claim from the very/suffering I have: to endure for. 
the. sake of .others.. ian,, tell; me. where I.can 


hide myself,. I would.work, do anything,rather than, 


remain in a place where I have no right, and where 
everything recalls. to. me the miserable past,” 
| The woman paused. 
“Thea you would leave him whom you have known 
i i as. your. father ?’’ she said; ‘“ You 


Binge infanc: 
would abandon him to the loveless attention of a. 


strange and aggrieved girl, who deems herself, but 
an jrapress vitae to wrong and: fraud 2?” 

De. tcan Ido? Ihaveno right, no wish) to 
remain in the house of Count eim. when’; his 


daughter is mistress,’’ said.the. girl, plaintively.. 


* Amd. you, would. not have me stay. as a servant 
and dependent where I have: been. a cherished and 
honoured daughter? Marian; do not ask.it of me, 
for. I cannot, I. will not.submit. to such.degrada- 
tion.” 

‘* Well, well,.perhaps you are right,” suid Marian, 


sadly. “‘ And I do not complain of your spirit, mora ‘ 


especially as it entails hardship and sorrow on your 
young, head.. But. again. I tell you that I cannot 
arrange any asylum.for you without bringing sus- 
picion on, myself..and ruin on. others: Child, 
are too young and lovely to go alone into the world. 
Are you willing to take a shelter under the care of 
your own real father, the husband. of her who has 
ao.deeply erred.and so. deeply suffered? Will you 
ask that request at his hands ?” 

“Never,” said Elgiva, “ never. 
on. me with hate and scorn., Marian, be content. 
I..will seek employment. I will draw, play,,sing, 
teach, anything that can bring me honest. livelihood, 
and,” she said, sadly, f‘at least. I shall be free to 
love. and seek for and pray for him, my beloved and 
lost.one.’’ 

Marian started impatiently. 


“For the dead,” she said, “it is useless to’ seek, 


or to pray, but there is one, and only. one, resource 

for you, if'you have courage to.attempt it. Would 

you go abroad, would you disguise yourself as I shall 

direct, and leave this land till all danger is over, and 

you can then remain here in peace and quietness.as 

- unknown and forgotten waif in the world's wil- 
erness P’’ 


Elgiva hesitated. 


“But, Marian, can you swear.to me that. he is. 


dead? Do yon know his fate ?, Am J indeed to. weep 
over his murder, his grave ?”” 

Marian shuddered in spite of her self-control 

“*T believe it from my soul. What else could keep 
him from. you and from his home, his possessions?” 
she said. “But listen, child. I shall be here. I 
will. not quit, these walls till all is over, till the 
sin is atoned, and the truth revealed. And. if you 
are wise, if you really love this lost bridegroom, you 
will. trust to the only one who has one chance to 
save or to obtain tidings of him, while you reserve 
in your own heart the strongest reason for his con- 
cealment, should he be still alive. It is a hard test 
I know,” she said, “‘but where life is at stake 
you may well exert the self-control I counsel.”’ 


« “ Surely,.L have some | 


you | 


He can. but look, 





“I will, I will,” said the girl, ‘I will trust you, 
Marian ; but if you do deceive me, if. you’ be not 
true and pitying to one so tried and miserable, there 
will deseend a double curse on your head to‘that one 
of which you spoke but now.” 

“lt is enough,” she said, sadly ; “ Heaven knows 
my heart, and the burden it has. to. bear. But if 
I can save the helpless from.the snares that are 
still waiting for them it may serve to atone for 
errors and lighten the fearful load which I have had 
for lung years in my soul. _ Child, you call yourself 
miserable,, but you are happy compared to me and 
to her who gave you birth, tor you’ have loved and 
been loved in truth and innocence, and you are not 
burdened with a secret'that would make the very 
walls groan with terror could they listen to its fear- 
ful revelation?’ 

“ Poor thing, poor thing,” said Elgiva, her own 
sad heart melting at the despair that was painted in 
that face, sounding if tliat hollowivoice. ‘‘I do be- 
lieve, I do trust..Oh, Marian, be as.a mother to me, 
for | am:desolate and alone, and my sorrow is well 
nigh;more than I can,bear, Shall we not support 
each other, weep together over our woes P”’ 

She would have clasped.her arms round the wo- 
man’s n but she someones her. 

“No, no;” she said. ‘ Nob yet,notyet. If ever 

day comes when this drama. is played. out, 
then it may avail to receive your. girlish and in- 
nocent tears and be soothed by.yourtresh, unsullied 
consolatians. Now it is, impossible, unlawful for 
me to receive caress or shed tears as’ a.soft allevia- 
tion “ine task. Go, child; leave me now, I must 
think and.plan before l.can carry out the scheme. 
Meanwhile no one‘shall. molest you, no one shall 
dare to.disturb. your sacred privacy and sorrow.” 

Elgiva hesitated for a moment, but she saw that 
it, would. bewseless to contend the point,,and with a 

rather: burdened than, relieved; yet. with a, 
sense of anxious curiosity mingled. with. the dead 
weight of love, she returned to her apartment and 
lay down.on. her couch, to await the sleuder chances 
that sleep, might.visit her fevered. eyeaiand drown | 
her, senses in-blessed oblivion. 

* * a * * 

_ “ Amice, my beloved, you will not keep me longer 
in suspense and anxiety,;’ said) Lord.Easton. to the 
new heiress as the duchess slumbered or: affected.., 
slumber inja distant.chair in.the-large saloon. where 
they had retired after.a: strange.,and: lonely. dinner / 
served to them in the absence of the host or the 
former mistress iof the sta halls, 

But.Amice drew away slightly from his pleading 
look, his caressing touch, 

“* lt is really too soon to speak,so seriously\or so 
positively, my lord, on such. a.subject,’”’ she, said,., 
with a.gesture; of haughty wilfulness, that recalled 
the wild freedom of her gipsy days, ‘“ You. forget 
that a few hours since when.we spoke. of this I was 
but.A mice De. Castro, without a, certainty even, of 
my origin or a sovereign of dower that,d could call, 
my own. Itis:different now, and the duchess. says 
an heiress cannot be engaged without proper forms 
and.securities in the bend. You must talk to the 
count, and.I will consider when I shall. like 1t to 
be,” she.added, cautiously, as she perceived a dark 
frown stealing-over his brow. 

“Why, Amice, Lady Amice if you will, this is 
searcely right or maidenly,”’ he said, proudly. ‘‘ Re- 
member my love was given; my offer made to one. 

ortionless and. nameless, and it can surely need 

ittle consideration for you to give your present rank 
and wealth.to one who has certainly a counter. : 
balancing station and fortuue to offer in return,” 

“‘ Scarcely, my lord,.if we consider that before, 
this wonderful ee re tuought me. more; 
than. equal.to yourself,” said. the girl, with a half- 
serious, half-arch smile, that.in a measure softened 
the.bardness of the words. ‘Did. you not pretend 
to tell poor Amice De Castro that you deemed your.» 
selfia fortunate man to hope. for her love, her hand ? 
and yet;you say you. have enough to offer for the, 
heiress of .two.ancient.lines.” 

“ Because. I value Amige more highly than the 
heiress,’’ said Lord. Easton, with a reproachful yet: 
tender air. that should have, been inexpressibly mov~ 
ing to the. wayward girl, ‘‘ because.1 deem that it ia 
possible, to. measure fortune and..rank, and give 
measure for measure, weight for weight. But no 
one can.estimate beauty and grace like my Amice’s, 
no one caii dare to say that. he is worthy of such a, 
bright star. Can you not understend, can you not 
value such devotion, such love as mine, Lady 
Amice ?” he added, with a keen, earnest glance at 
the girl’s flushed face, 

* Yes, yes, I do, I will,” she said, hastily, as she 
detected a warning gesture from the apparently 
sleeping duchess, to whom Lord Easton’s back was 
so turned that he could not detect.thesigm “ Only 
give me a little time, let me enjoy; for a brief space 
the feeling that you are wooing me as,I like to be 
wooed, in all equality and as Lord Kaston’s bride 
should be won, and then I need not keep you longer 
in the terrible suspense you fearso much. Are you 
really afraid that I shall change my mind or that 
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some prince may run off with me, instead of the 
ae to phten I am promised ?”’ she added, in ap- 
parent playfulness. 

But Lord Easton only started as she spoke and 
his face flushed with some hidden anoyance. ? 

“ it is a dangerous jest, Lady Amice,” he said. 
“ It would not be the first time that a prince has 
courted an heiress of Arnheim, and it is said that 
the woes which have ensued have all happened by 
some strange fatality since the unfortunate Elgiva 
rejected the fierce and dangerous love Prince 
Charles of Mertz. Heaven save us both from such 
terrible and mysterious influences.” 

(To be continued.) 


GLIMPSES OF SOCIETY. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Vorcuint bowed gracefully as Bludge thus closed 
the conversation, and while the former mingled with 
the promenaders the latter turned down another 
street. 

At that instant a policeman seized a ragged, 
miserable-looking boy who was in the act of taking 
a pocket-handkerchief from Bludge’s pocket. 

*T’ve got ye, have 1?” said the policeman. “I've 
been looking for ye.”’ 

“Save me, and I'll show ye where to find the little 
gal, Nellie,’’ whispered the boy, hurriedly, to 
* Don’t let him lag me, or you’ll never find 








Bludge could hardly repress his astonishment, 
but what the boy said was of the utmost import- 
anc? to him, so he turned to the policeman and 
said : 

“My friend, let the poor little fellow go: 
Poverty and hunger probably urged him to such a 
petty offence, and I would not be so unmanly as to 
prosecute him.” 

** You don’t know him, sir. It is Ragged Dick, 
the keenest little thafe in all the city, and-——” 

“Never mind his history, my friend. Here are 
ten shillings for you, and I'll try the effect of 
kindnesson him.” 

The policeman said no more. The hand which 
grasped Dick’s arm relaxed, and the boy was free. 

At the same moment a man dressed in livery, who 
had been walking rapidly along the street, rushed 
forward, shouting: 

*“ Catch that ragged boy! Catch him! He stole 
a case of diamonds from my mistress not an hour 
ago!” 

me Diamonds ?”’ shouted the policeman. “Och, turf 
an’ thunder! Diamonds?” 

He turned to seize the boy, but the latter had fled 
like a scudding cloud upon the swift storm-breath 
—fled away, across the street. a 


“Stop thafe!”’ cried the officer as he rushed | 


wildly after him. _ 

“Stop thief!” shouted the servant James as he 
followed in his wake. 

“Stop thief!” cried a hundred voices, while the 
crowd rushed on, helter-skelter, after the flying 
child, as eager to see-the poor little thief caught as 
they would be to sce a tiger tuken and caged. 

“That servant comes from the house of Stella 
Hayden,” said Mr. Barnabas Bludge, who did not 
follow the crowd or the thief. “ It is she who has 
lost the diamonds—probably Ned Zane’s last pre- 
sent. Good! She will not lose them, but he will, 
for she will soon fondle him into a replacement of 
them. I hope the boy will get away, though. I 
want to see him again, if he does indeed know where 
the child is hidden. Her possession would give me 
a power and an opportunity for revenge which I 
would almost barter life to possess.” 

Meantime, with a knowledge of streets and alleys 
which such rascals always possess, Ragged Dick 
had rushed on, turning here and there until the 
most of the shouting pursuers were left far behind, 
But James, the servant, still kept up the chase, for 
just in front of him he saw the tall, lank form of 
the policeman, who, up toevery angle and turn, still 
rushed on after the boy, frequently almost hav- 
ing him in his grasp, then losing ground where 
the small form of the boy sprang round a sharp 
corner. 

On they went until at last, with James a good 
distance behind, and no one else interested near, 
the policeman got his hand on the boy. 

“The jewel-case—quick—give it up, and I'll let 
you run!” he said to the boy as he canzght him by 
the neck. 

The boy had no choice. 

_ He knew it would bea short trial and a long prison 
job if he were taken in, and he knew the officer would 
let him go if he gave it up, for he would conceal the 
plunder and keep it himself. 

So the case was slipped into the officer’s hand ina 
second. 

‘* Hit me, and double mo up !” said the officer, in 
a low tone, as he hastily concealed the case inside 


his coat. 


Ragged Dick understood the hint, struck out vi- 
enoaily, and the offieer fell with a groan, so directly 
in the way of the servant in livery, who rushed up 
to his help, that James tripped and fell headlong 
over him, almost stunned by the force of the fall. 
Both rose groaning a few seconds later and looked 
at each other. 

Ragged Dick was gone. 

He was nowhere in sight. 

“Tt was aclose race. I almost had him, but he 
struck me a blow that doubled me up!”’ said the of- 
ficer. 

“ And he so little. What a monster! And now 
he is off clear,” cried the astonished James. 

“ Yes, but I may have him yet. I know him when 
I see him. He’ll be hung yet, the thavin’ scoundrel. 
Don’t you hope he will ?’ 

James left the address of his mistress with the 
policeman in aase the lad should be arrested, and 
then turned his face homeward to report how nearly 
he had captured the thief who had taken the dia- 
monds. 

The policeman did not go to the headquarters to 
report, but hurried off to a secure locality to ex- 
amine his prize and learn its value. 

“By Saint Pathrick!” he ejaculated asa blaze 
of light greeted his astonished eyes. 

A full set of diamonds, brilliants, ear-rings, neck- 
lace, brooch and bracelet, glittered there, a set of 
amethyst, and another ruby, each in a separate 
compartment of the satin-lined case, 

* Halves !’’ said an unearthly voice, which fell on 
his ear like the knell of doom at that instant, from in 
front of him. “ Halves, or I'll squeal.” 

* * a * . 

When James returned to the residence of Madame 
Stella Hayden he found the detective for whom he 
had been sent already there, for it was on his retarn 
from the police-station that he caught sight of 
Ragged Dick. 

Finding his mistress in conversation with the of- 
ficer he was about to retire, but the idea came into 
his mind that he might give light to the officer if 
he told where the boy was last seen, and how 
oy he had been captured, so he advanced, and 
said: 

* If you please, madam, I have seen the thief, and 
we almost caught him.” 

* Who do you mean by we ?” said the officer, turn- 
ing sharply on him, and fixing his glance full in his 
eyes. 

“Me and a policeman—a tall fellow, pock- 
marked, and a splendid runner. He beat me, and I 
am fast.” . 

‘Tell your story. Madam, excuse me, but I may 
get a clue from what he relates.’ 

The lady bowed and the detective listened to the 
narrative of the servant. 

Twice he stopped him—once to ask if the po- 
liceman was talking to the boy when he, James, 
first saw the latter, and again to ask if the police- 
man had time to talk to or take anything from the 
boy when the latter struck him. 

To both questions James said no. 

He was sure the boy wus coming along, or goin 
along the street when he halloed : Stop thief,” an 
that he was alone; and that when the policeman 
received the blow which made him trip up the ser- 
vant the policeman was reaching out his hand to 
seize the delinquent. 

There was a smile of disbelief on the face of the 
detective as he heard the story, and he then asked'a 
few more questions. 

“Did you separate from this policeman the mo- 
ment you were satisfied that the boy was beyond 
your reach ?” 

“ No, sir,” said James. “ I was all out of breath 
and very dry, and I felt as if a drop of brandy 
would do me good. I told him so, and asked him to 
take some too, We went into a place and got 
some, 

“Then you came direct here ?” 

‘Yes, sir, as straight ‘as I could come.” 

“* Where did you leave this policeman ?” 

. Psa down the street by himself pretty 
ast. 

** What was his number ?” 

**T cannot remember, sir, to a certainty.” 

James now took a hint from the eye of his mis- 

tress, and left the room. 

*Do you think you can recover tho jewels ?” 
asked the lady. 

“ Possibly through a reward. That policeman, 
who I am confident possessed himself of them when 
he allowed a blow from the child to prostrate him so 
he could trip up and blind your servant to the es- 
cape of the original thief, is very cunning. If, as I 
feel very confident, he has the jewels, he will hide 
them until a large reward and ‘ no questions asked’ 
appears, or until he can turn them into cash at a fair 
figure. I think I know the man, and he is old at this 
kind of work, though of late he has not been very 
successful. If you wish I will advertize, offering a 
reward of, say, a hundred pounds. You would be 





very willing to pay that, I presume.” 


“ Yes, sir, and half as much more to you if you 
ceed.” 


su 

I will try, madam. But you must let me manage 
it all my own way. Have no communication with 
any one who comes to treat with you personally in 
the matter. Refer all to me.” 

“It shall be as you desire, sir,”’ : 

“T think I ean get your jewels back. I will catch 
the boy, for I know his haunts, and then the truth. 
about the policeman will come.” > 

“ Should you get the boy, sir, promise him that I 
will not prosecute if he gives me the information 
which he said he could when he was here.” 

“T will bring him before you, and you can arrange 
it yourself, madam.” s 

“Thank you, sir... Now permit me to offer you 
some wine, or, if you prefer it, ee 

“ Excuse me, madam. If I drank » I would 
be unfit forthe profession I follow. © man can 
keep all his senses abeut him and indulge in strong 
drink. I never touch the article, though it is often 
useful to me. It throws secrets in my way which I 
might never reach otherwise. It makes men, and. 
women too, forget to be prudent, and it throws the 
criminal off hs guard so that detection becomes 
easy. Itis a truth that intemperance is the source 
of most crime. And it also makes its discovery 
easy. You will not wonder when I tell that I 
never, ill or well, allow-one drop of alcohol to pass 
my lips.” ‘ 

The officer then bowed and retired. 

In a few moments James made his reappearance. 

‘A lady has arrived, madam,” he announced. 
“Here is her card.” : 

* Ah, the fair Georgine: Show her into my pri- 
| vate boudoir and say I will soonjoin her. Havechoico 
refreshments ready when I enter.” — my 

James bowed, and hastened to do his errand, while 
the lady said : 

“‘ Now for a change of voice and manner as well 
as dress. Noaccent like that of the ‘ Veiled Pro- 
phetess’ must reach her or she may take the 
alarm. And my dress, Alas! for my lost jewels 
it must be plain. I would have come before her in 
dazzling splendour but for that. My purple velvet 
with lace would be a mockery without pearls and 
diamonds. The pearls I have—but my diamonds 
are gone.” 

Jamesagain appearedand broke in on the soliloquy 
of his mistress. 

“Mr, Zane, madam, and he will not wait. He 3 
coming right in.” 

“ Let him come—he is ever welcome.” 
| 'The face of the siren lighted with a gracious smite 


as Edward Zane, flushed and excited, came intothe 


room. ry 

a have hada loss, my adorable Stella,’ he 
cried. 

“ Yes, a sad one—all my jewels, Edward, but I 
only care for those you gave me!” she answered. 
** How did you hear of it ?” 

“No matter. I promised not to tell. But I did 
hear of it, and I hastened instantly to replace your 
loss with a still richer set.” Here it is.” 

The lady almost screamed with delight whe she 
opened the jewel-case he now handed to her, |i«” 

A blaze of light almost dazzled her eyes; so bril- 
liant and large were the new jems. 

** Oh, Edward, Edward, how shall I recompense 
you for this princely gift? That too when I 
was sadly thinking how poorly I would be dressed 
for your reception to-night. How can I reward 
you?” 

“ By loving me, Stella, as I love you, forgetful of 
all elsa on earth.” 

“Ido. But will you pardon me for somethizg I 
have done to-day, dear Edward?’ Say yes, and I 
will hasten to dress like the queen you say that I 


m,. 

‘“* Yes, a thousand times yes. I care not whaf it 
is so that it has not been forgetfulness of me.” ' 

“Anything, everything but that, dear orf" 
= to explain, Our mutual friend, Count Vol- 
chini—— 

“ A splendid fellow—the president of my club.” 

** Well, he is wild in love with a young lady whom 
he cannot meet téte-a-téte without intercuption where 
she resides. He begged me to invite her to supper, 
or to spend the evening here so he could meet her 
and enjoy her company.” 

“Oh, I hope you said yes.” 

“I did; and it was that I wished you to forgive 
me for.”’ 

“Forgive, my darling Stella! 
not have pleased me better.” 

“Now, love, excuse me, I must go to dress and 
then visit my fair guest, who is in my boudoir. I 
hear Volchini coming. ‘Tell him to stay heré with 
you until [ return, Then I will escort you both into 
the presence of his divinity, and I fear a dangerous 
rival to what you term my beauty.” : 

“Your rival does not live, beautiful Stella!" said 
the enamoured and bewitched man. ‘ Make haste 


Why, you could 





back, for when you are out of my sight lamin 
agony.” . 
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Stella went out just an instant before Volchini en- 
teredthe room. _ 

“‘ My dear count, how glad I am to see you here,” 
cried Zane, advancing, and warmly shaking his 
gloved hand. ‘Stella just told me you were com- 
ing. She has gone to dress, and then will return 
and take you to your divinity, whom she has got 
here somewhere.” 

“Tam glad to hear it — you look exquisitely well 
to-night, fr r. Zane. Your trip on the water agreed 
with you, it seems.” 

“ Yes—you heard of it: Who told you?” 

“Mr. Bludge.” 

“* Bludge—ah, yes, splendid fellow. Three bottles 
don’t budge him. He says I'll come to it by-and- 
bye, if I only keep on.” 

“ Doubtless,” said the count, smiling. 

“ Stella will look glorious to-night. She had the 
diamonds stolen from her that I gave her. I heard 
of it and instantly puro! @ new set.” 

“Ah! Who abstracted them?” 

“A boy named Ragged Dick.” 

‘“* Shocking. What a vulgar cognomen. You were 
very kind to purchase a new set. You deservea 
princely fortune, your acts are so princely.” 

“Oh, count, I owe = one for that. I wish Stella 
would hurry down; Iam terribly dry, I haven’t 
drunk a drop for an hour.” 

“I will show you a secret of the house which will 
give immediate relief in your case,” said the count, 
with a smile. 

So saying he went to what appeared to be a 
marble-topped table, with a flower vase in the 
contre. 

The top of the table, on being revolved, exhibited 
an oblong case of wines and liquors beneath, with 
glasses. ; 

“Well, well; how snug,” said Zane as he filled a 

lass and tossed off ita contents. “ But hark, I hear 
| = coming.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

WueEn Georgine, dressed in her best, a maroon- 
coloured silk, purchased by a fond father in the 
“ better days’ of the past, entered the boudoir of 
Madame Stella she was struck with amazement. 

In the better days just alluded to she had lived in 
a splendid home, furnished, as she Sonn, incom- 
parably well, but never had she seen such gorgeous 
appointments as here surrounded her. 

The lofty room was painted overhead in fresco, 
the scenes being gorgeous Italian landscapes, with 
fountains and flowers, statues and groups of lovely 
nymphs, so arranged amid trees and bowers as to 
charm the classic eye. Where lace and satin*drape- 
ries did not conceal the wall to'right and left mirrors 
of re ny brilliance, extending from the ceiling to 
the floor, reflected not only her own elegant figure 
but every article in the room. 

A yielding carpet of flowered velvet was beneath 
her feet, while sofas, ottomans, and fauteuils carved 
in lovely patterns and cushioned with flowered satin, 
were scattered, not arranged, here and there, 

A grand piano was open at one end of. the room, 
while near it both harp and guitar invited the touch 
of an accomplished hand. 

Sweetest of all, in an alcove where flowers fresh- 
blossoming seemed to be growing rather than to 
have been placed in vases, a tiny fountain rose and 
sparkled in what seemed to be asoft sunlight p erc- 
ing a dreamy haze, but what was really a strong 
gaslight beneath pink shades of ground glass. The 
murmur of the fountain, the beauty of the flowers, 
the rich furniture, all meeting both ear and eye when 
she was left alone in this apartment, caused her to 
breathe out in a sigh : 

“Oh, that this were my home. What exquisite 
‘taste is here displayed. I wonder if the count has 
ever seen it! No. The servant said no one but his 
lady ever entered here, so I need not fear interrup- 
tion till she comes to welcome me. I will try the 
a will not be wrong. Perhaps I can sing, 
— oh, it seems as if this should be the home of me- 

? 


ody ! 
Thiraty the beautiful girl went to the fountain, 
where she saw a golden cup, indicating that the 
fountain was used sometimes for drinking pur- 
poses, and held the —_ beneath the sparkling jet. 

_ It was ice-cold, and when she raised the cup to her 
lips she found it not to be water as she supposed, 
but a delicious kind of lemonade, or an ambr: sial 
drink so pleasant she could not put the cup down 
until it was empty. 

“What luxury combined with beauty!” she mur- 
mured. “It is sostrange. Ihave heard of foun- 
tains of lemonade, fountains in public fairs or great 
exhibitions, but mever before in a private house. 
This lady must be immensely wealthy,” 

Georgine, after drinking from the fountain, felt a 
strange, sweet feeling passing through every vein, 
but she had not noticed a taste of wine in the drink 
4nd only thought it was the effect of thirst assuaged 
and the lovely surroundings which steeped her senses 
in a dreamy pleasure. 

Sitting down to the piano, she ran her fingers over 





the splendid instrument, a better one than she had 
ever touched before, and then lifted her voice in 
song. 

Why she should choose’ that sad, yet lovely me- 
lody ‘* The Mocking Bird,” she could not have told 
Sead ike been asked, but it was the first that came 
to mind, and it rose from her lipsina flood of har- 
mony which filled the lofty room. 

When she closed the song a new surprise came 
upon her, 

Above, so suspended that they seemed to be in 
the ceiling, among the painted flowers, were several 
bird-cages, and from these a half-dozen sweet- 
throated canaries now serenaded the fair singer, 
waking up echoes on every side. 

* Oh, this is Paradise. I could live here for ever !” 
murmured Georgine. “It is a dream—an enchant- 
ment. Oh, no, no—I came to meet my Volchini, and 

erhaps this surprise is all his. There may be no 

y at allto meet me, and this may be ahome pre- 
pared for me. Oh, that he would come and tell me 
what it means. Oh, how. sweetly the birds sing. 
Silent till I sang, they seem to thank me for my 
music. I will sing them a new song—one that I 
wrote for my love, my own true love, 

And with a brilliant prelude on the piano she sang 
these words: 

“Forever thine! For ever thine! 
Sweet is the thought to me! 
a Oona is thine, thy heart is mine, 
ith both the gift was free. 
No pow'r on earth can ever change 
N co rial b her whe hearts estrang 
o mor an UW 
Or chill love's fervent glow. - 
For ever thine! For ever thine! 
We cannot live apart. 
Each fondly worships at a shrine 
Built in the other’s heart. 
No sad separate hopes we know— 
As ivy clings to oak 
When furious tempests blow 
So we our fate invoke |” 

She paused and again the bird-echoes rang through 
the room, the little minstrels seeming to strive to 
reward her for her melody. 

* Oh, this is like Paradise !”” she murmured. “ But 
where can the lady be—or the count? They surely 
will not leave me here alone for along time. Even 
Paradisé in solitude would not be enjoyable!” 

There was a sound behind her, a noise like the 
moving of a wheel, and she turned quickly to see 
that which for a second almost took her breath away. 

So surprised that she could not speak, Georgine 
stood and saw what appeared to be the ceiling at 
the end of the room near the piano, part in the 
middle, revealing beyond a chamber of a still more 
gorgeous style of furniture, and in its centre, one 
standing who looked so beautiful, so queenly, that 
the surprised girl could see nothing else, or she 
might have been surprised at the surroundings in 
statues and in pictures. 

Madame Stella, for it was she, dressed in her 
richest style, glittering with jewels, gave the fair 
girl no time to think, scare a second in which to 
recover from a new surprise, but stepping forward 
with a welcoming smile, a face expressive of love 
and admiration, which no one could better assume, 
cried out : 

“‘ Welcome, dear young lady, welcome to my poor 
hospitality, The count has given such a glowing 
description of your charms of mind and person that 
I am in love with you already !” 

Before Georgine could say a word the lady threw 
her jewelled arms about her and kissed her with 
every semblance of affection. 

Surprised and gratified ac well by such a welcome 
from this beautiful and wealthy lady, whom she be- 
lieved through the count’s representations to be one 
of the first in position and fashion, Georgine with 
blushes returned the salute and murmured : 

“Oh, madam, you are too kind! I fear the count 
has flattered me too much in his descriptions!’’ 

J declare he has not flattered you. Yon are 
lovely in face—such a figure! Oh, you are splendid 
—almost regal. But the count must dress es in 
queenly style, cover you with jewels. Such beauty 
deserves it. But you are rather pale, dear—a glass 
of light wine will heighten your colour and make you 
still more beautiful. Come and see the effect of 
magic |” ay 

The lady led Georgine to the fountain just alluded 


“T have tasted this—it seemed like a delicious 
lemonade !”’ said Georgine. 3 
he lady touched a spring — the fountain ceased 


ito play, and in a moment its basin was empty. She 


then touched another spring and with an aroma 
which filled the air an amber-coloured wine sprang 
from the jet. . 

“Taste that, sweet girl. Fear not—it will not 
inebriate—it will only enliven you a little and carry 
colour to your cheek. See, love; I set the ex- 
ample !”’ . ’ 3 

The lady drank a cup full with evident relish. 

“TI do not drink wine!” said Georgine, timidly. 
“* Pray excuse me!” 





“Oh, nonsense, my dear. This is as harmless as 
tke lemonade you drank. Take a glass to give you 
colour so that you may look your very, very best 
when we meet the count, as we shallin a little while 
—a very few moments, indeed, for he waits us with 
impatience in my audience-room!”’ 

How could Georgine refuse? The lady urged her 
so kindly, and with such reasons. She did wish to 
look her very best when she went into his presence 
with that queenly woman, for she began to wonder 
how she could charm him in the presence of one so 
beautiful as Madame Stella. 

She drank the wine, and in an instant a delicious 
thrill seemed to run through every vein. She knew 
before she glanced into a full-length mirror that her 
cheeks were all aglow with a richer colour, her eyes 
sparkling with a new light. 

“Oh, you-beauty—you beauty! The count will 
worship you!’’ cried Madame Stella as she surveyed 
the blushing, the really lovely girl. ‘Come now— 
come. I will not defer his happiness or yours—it 


-would be cruel!’’ 


Since the count had discovered the secret buffet to 
Edward Zane, and the latter had taken advantage 
of the discovery in several glasses of wine, the young 
man had not felt very anxious to see his ‘“ divinity,” 
as he termed Madame Stella. He had indeed become 
so mueh a slave tothe wine-cup through his short 
season of excess that he lived more in its excitement 
than in any other way. 

Edward Zane was not tipsy, he was only “ well 
primed,” to use a common phrase, when Madame 
Stella entered with Georgine on her arm to welcome 
him and the count and conduct her visitors to the 
banquet-room. 

“Oh, my Georgino! how transcendently lovely 
you are to-night !’’ whispered the count as he rushed 
to her side before he introduced her to Zane, who 
was as usual intent only on his divinity—so much 
80, indeed, that he barely glanced at Georgine when 
introduced, and, with a single bow, turned again to 
Madame Stella. 

This gratified the count, for he was fearful that 
the beauty of a new face and form might attract 
more notice than he desired from one so fickle as he 
knew Zane to be. 

A few seconds only were passed in salutations and 
compliments, then, taking the arm of her latest 
dupe, Madame Stella led the way to the elegant 
chamber where a delicious banquet waited their 
coming—such a banquet as Georgine had never seen 
upon a table before, served on Sévres china and 
plate of gold and silver. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Rev. J. N. Dalton, M.A., of Clare College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed tutor to the young 
Princes-Albert Victor and George of Wales. Mr. 
Dalton graduated B.A. in 1863, when he obtained a 
third class in the classical tripos. In the following 
year he obtaineda first class in theological honours, 
a Crosse scholarship, and a Scholefield prize. 

GIGANTIC ExL.—On the receding of the tide on 
the 6th ult. near the Brow Well, in the parish of 
Ruthwell, a marine lamprey or eel was found by Mr, 
George Gunning. It was brought to Clarencefield 
for the examination of the curious there, not with- 
out difficulty, on account of its weight. When 
weighed and measured by Mr. S. Cowan the follow- 
ing were the results: Weight 86 lbs., length 6 feet, 
circumference in middle 2} feet, its tail at top 7 in. 
broad. It has been skinued, and would do for an 
overall waterproof covering for any man of six feet, 

ExTRAORDINARY Case o¥r Lonarviry.—There 
died recently at Kenyon, county of Glengarry, Ont., 
a woman named Ann Campbell, at the extraordina- 
rily advanced age of 130 years. From particulars 
furnished by a contemporaay we learn that Ann was 
born in the parish of Bracadale, in Skye, Scotland, 
in 1742, exactly three years before the hopes of 
Prince Charlie were extinguished on Culloden Moor. 
While living in Skye she was engaged as dairymaid 
in the families of some of the most well-known gen- 
tlemen on thatisland. In 1830 she emigrated to 
Canada and took up her abode in Kenyon, where she 
remained till her death. The deceased retained all 
her faculties to the last moment, and only a few 
days Lefore her death was engaged in attending to 
dairy duties. Deceased always enjoyed good health, 
and had reluctance to see any medical gentleman 
except when any friendly business demanded it. 

Vesuvius.—Professor Luigi Palmieri, who, it will 
be remembered, pursued his observations during the 
late eruption of Mount Vesuvius even when the 
floods of lava threatened to convert the building in 
which he was sheltered into a furnace, bas published 
a highly interesting brochwre on the various phases 
of the terrible phenomenon which he had predicted, 
detailing, in fact, almost hour by hour, the progress 
of the burning torrent, and the transformation which 
the crater of the mountain underwent. The little 
work—illustrated by seven wood engravings, show- 
ing the state of the cone during the years 1870, 1871, 
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and 1872—shows the extraordinary modifications 
caused by the terrible eruption of the 26th of April. 
In conclusion Professor Palmieri records the ma- 
terial indications which may be of. use in future in 
foretelling coming convulsions of Vesuvius, and dis- 
cusses the nature of the lava, metals, gases, and 
acids which the mountain showers forth during 
eruptions. A more. interesting scientific history. and 
disquisition could. scarcely be produced. 








FIGHTING WITH FATE. 


-_-—_>—_— 
CHAPTER .X,.LV. 

WHILE the events which we have chronicled were 
transpiring in London other eveuts were occurring 
down in Huntingdonshire which materially affected 
the fortunes of Darrel Moer-and Hilda Floyd. 

These events were of the most important ‘and 
startling character, and their-result was to render the 
marriage of Moer to Miss ‘Ployd perfectly legal and 
valid and to free Honor Glint from all legal or other 
association with Moer’s fortunes. ‘ 

‘These events we will row ‘basten to narrate. 

Upon the eveuing in which Hilda Floyd had so 
recklessly insulted aud‘defied Lord Waldemar—the 
evening before the clandestive marriage in, thie parish 
church of St. Jude’s—'Miss Bing made ‘dors and 
windows all secure’at the lonely housé of the Cy- 
presses down among the. fens, and sat down. upon|a 
tall-backed splintweated chair before .the broad 
hearth, 

A bright wood fire was blazing, the great back-log 
burned slowly, a faintly resinous odour filled the air, 
and the ruddy light streamed out beyond the tiled 
fireplace over the red brick floor and into the dis- 
tant corners. A single candle burned on the deal 
table, 

The hour was about.ten. _ The tea-kettle was, be- 


, ginting to hum and to emit a.light.steam ‘from; its 


crooked spout as it swung gently above the. blaze. 

Miss Bing’s. hands were. laid idly.wpon -ber knees; 
but although her: hands were dle her brain was. busy, 
as was ovidenced by her nervous tremors.and.by ber 
frequent starts and glances over ber shoulder, 

She was. thinking of the ‘‘ ghost” that devoured her 
stores, and flitted through her house, whispering 
throngh key-holes and rustling through .the halls. 

, She looked, quickly.and sharply behind her, fancy- 
ing the shadows im the corners.peopled with lurking 
ghosts. 

But not one revealing his presence, she went.to the 
pantry and brought out a. bottle half filled with 
brandy, and proceeded to concoct a drink with hot 
water, sugar and liquor. 

‘Having imbibed this, but feeling !the solitude un- 
bearably oppressive, she resolved tocarry up a little 
pot of tea to her-young prisoner, mattering: 

‘‘Any company is better than none, And I’m that 
feard that 1 dou’t dare to go tomy own room, I 
keep expecting the ghest to pouuce out upon me!’’ 

“I’ve brought: yeu up some. ‘tea, miss,” said the 

‘spinster, depositing the tray,on a-table and pushing 
the latter toward Honor. 

The girl looked up in surprise at themnwonted at- 
tention. 

“Twas lonely downstairs,” :said ‘Miss Bing, half 

«ashamed at her superstition, ‘and any company:when 


wone is lonely is better than none.” 


‘Perhaps so,” said Honor, ** but I don’t want'the 
tea. Ihave eaten my regular -meals without suspi- 
sion, Miss Bing, ‘but [| have reason to distrust any 
especial kindnesses from you.” 

“The tea isn’t: drugged, ifyyou mean‘that,” said 
ithe woman, sharply. “ 1;brought it up-to:have the 
excuse of seeking your company. for.a:‘few moments, 
The house ds haunted, that’s‘what itis, and I don't 
like to be in them:great roome-alone.”’ 

“I don’t believe.in ghosts,” said Honor. “Are 
you sure that you'don’t get wp in.-your sleep, Miss 
Bing? Last night, and every night since I have 
beet here, some one has whistled thyongh the key- 
hole of my door, aud triedmy Ieteb, and mut- 
tered——” 

** Lor’ sakes!” ejactilated'‘Miss “Bing, in ‘terror. 
“Why didn’t you speak of it ‘beforé?” 

“ Because I supposed it a part of your plan to ter- 
rify me ‘into submission. to Darrel’. Moer’s will,” ‘de- 
clared the girl. “And Lam not sure now that such 
is not the case.” 

“But I vow,” said Miss Bing, shuddering, “* that it 
‘was not I. I don't walk in my sleep. And I have 
heard’ the same noises at my door and*in the hall. 
It’s the ghost!” 

Her terror was unmistakeably genuine. 

“These sounds may ‘be susceptible of a very simple 
explauation,”’said Honor. “I don’t believe that 
they are supernatura!,” 

“Then whatdo-you think ‘of cooked food ‘disap- 
— from ‘my pantry every ‘night’ ?” demanded 

iss Bing—“ of ale and butter'and milk being car- 





-her,and prepared to staud guard.ever | ker captive. 


ried off by the quantity ?—of my new Witvey blan- 
kets disappearing bodily without leaving so muchas 
a thread of lint? Who took ’em?” 

“Some: tramp, perhaps.” 

“Some tramp! Why, I’ve searched the ‘house 
from top to bottom every day, and the windows and 
doors.all shut! Some tramp indeed!” scoffed Miss 
Bing. “TI tell you, miss, it’s« ghost!” 

Honor offered.no farther objections to Miss,Bing’s 
theory, but her own opinion remained unchanged, 

“I do not -want-the tea; Miss Bing,” she observed, 
pusbing .the.table from her. ‘I .would.like.a cup of 
water. Iam thirsty to-night.” 

“T'll get the »water, miss, and. if. you feel wakeful- 
like, which I do, I'll make bold.to,;sit -with you an 
hour.or more,” said Miss Bing. ‘Iam notsleepy, 
and I don’t like:to.go to! bed,” 

Honor assented to: the proposed visit, and Miss 
Bing.took up the tray, with:the lighted candle upon 
it, and went ont into.the:hall, ‘The key was ‘inthe 
outside »of the.lock of Honor’s’ room, Miss Bing 
merely turned the key, shooting the:bolt home, ‘but 
without: withdrawingthe key, as she:was to return 
immediately. 

Honor heard»her «cross the hall to ‘the’ staircase 
landing. ‘'Lhen a sudden shriek: of ‘horror in- Miss 
Bing’s voice rent the air, the tray and dishes west 
clattering down ‘the stairs, and ‘there followed the 
sound of two heavy falling bodies, bumping at every: 
step, and landing With.a dull thud,apon the briak 
floor of the lower-hall. 

Honor comprehended: that Miss -Bing had fallen’ 
downstairs. She flew to her doorand listened. There 
came up to her a series of appalling shrieks from the 
throat of Miss ‘Bing, ‘intermingled with horrible 
groans, apparently emanating from another person. 

Honor beat her.small fists.upon :her door, rattling 
a tattoo that resounded through «the-great hall out~ 
side. i? 
“Here I ani!”.she eried,  ** Let me out! let me 
out !” | 

There was a sound of a struggle.in thé hall ‘below, 
a sound of éteps on the stairs, aud a swift rash in the 
hall without, then a whistling-was heard through the 
keyhole of the door—a, whistling like that Honor had’ 
heard for so mauy nights, The girl shrank back in 
disappointment and.avague.alarm. .A low, confused 
sort of muttering followed, the key was.turned in the 
lock, and the door,was, flung open. 

Honor Glint .stood face to face. to face: withithe 
“ ghost ” of the Oypresses! 4 : 

It was no shadowy shape that confronted her, .no 
spirit such as Miss Bing’s heated imagination had 
conceived. But it was scarcely Jess, strange, ‘wild 
and terrifying. & 

It was.a living: woman! :yet one.who seemad. more, 
like a ghost than a living breathing oveatare. ‘ 

She was ‘tall .and..emaciated, and wore.ia 
blanket folded around her like a:toga, »Herfairhair,, 
ragged and unevenysand dabbled in warm, wet blood, 
strayed over. her shoulders. 

Her big blue eyes stood out ‘fromthe dead: and 
awful whitenes of her face burning like: corpse-lig hts. 

Upon her forehead was a frightful epen ‘wound 
from which ‘the blood dripped :slowhy, ‘and ‘she 
clutched her chest asif.a terrible agony’ were raging 
witiin. 

If she were nota ghost,'she seemed.a dying wo- 
man, yet there was an aspect of faded grandeur about 
her, a look of decayed majesty, a gleam of ‘former 
benuty. 

She could not have been over thirty years’ of age,’ 
but she looked fifty. 

“Who are you?” she asked,. regarding’ ‘the git! 
wonderingly, and coming into the room. “What.are 
you doing here? ‘This house is mine:” 

Miss Biog had gathered herself. up'from ‘the ‘brick 
hall floor, and mow.came.np the stairs.and stood im 
Honor’s doorway. 


forced itself upon, her. mind, and she drew ;from ber. 
bosom a. pistol with which Meer’s: valetshad armed 


Miss Bing had.,been more frightened than. hurt., 
On reaching the ball Janding a grotesque ‘figure all 
sin white—iu one of the stolen Witney blankets — 
had arisen from a crouching position among, the. 
shadows .and :pounced upon the’ wowan with; mut- 
terings of menace. 

In her horror and alarm: Miss. Bing had lost her: 
footing, aud fallen down the stairs, | hurliog cher 
assailaut ‘before her. ‘Uhe «intrudes bad: seceived 
the full ‘force of ‘the fall, Miss Biog coming ‘heavily - 
upon her,)but in Miss Bing’s fright the singular in- 
trudereseaped from her. aud returued up ‘the -steire, 
being attracted to the prisoner's door| by 'Honor's 
call 


The yourg girl had-seen at aglance that the intruder | 
was'a lunatic. q 
The restless glare of the big burning eyes testi- 


‘{,mine .Roff,: but 


The conviction that her visitor;was;human had} 


ae deeemed it best to soothe the terrible-looking 
ing. 

y - Honor Glint,”.she answered, calmly, slowly 
‘retreating. “Who are you?” 

“The woman uttered a wild, discordant laugh, and 
glanced towards the mirror on the wall. 

“Tf she said. “I.am the beautiful queen of 
tragedy. Ha, ha! I am La Belle Carmine! La Belle 
Carmine for ever! Vive la bagatelle !” 

The last words wera spoken guspingly. She sank 
down ina chair, clittching frantically. at her breast. 

Mies Bing started,as the name fell.on her ear. 

She had heard from Moer’s valet. years before that 
‘his ;»master, Darrel,.Moer, .had. wedded ‘a. beautiful 
young actress .named..Carmine Hoff, and. known as 
La Belle Carmine, 

She advanced .into..the. room, locking the door on 
the. maer side,.and. putting, the! key in her pocket, 

So you ave the ghost-whe haunte\the Oypresses ?” 
she demanded, approaching the mad »woman. 

“Yes,” and a gleam of:cunningospirkledjin the 
woman’s fading eyes. “f I, took your:breadand ‘meat. 
Oh, vyesy andthe blankets. .Oh, itewas -wery cold 

™p ia'the, little celose stablecloft where [ bid all the 

day, und Lgrewhungry:too, L[ecreptiiny at» one of 
ithe cellar: windows: where the:catcly was loose. You 
were keen, buty mvtiso keen asl. ‘Why, Ihave 
sharpened wits with my enemies for.all these ‘years, 
Theyeall:mensad. “Lam wot mail. “Parfitt and the 
. Test are 1 

“ What is your name ?” cried Miss-Bing. 

“* OW hat’e'ia.ai name?’”? muttered the mad woman, 

'* Ah, the painvin-here !”-aid she-caugtt at her breast. 

“The pain! the pain!” 

' “She. bas reeéived' some internal injury,” said 

| Miss Bing,/tarving‘to-Honor, “She attacked me on 

the stairs and we fell down together, and I’ fell full 

impon ‘her, ‘I daresay she’ has crushed in her ribs. 
‘She iooks as“if she weredying.” ‘ 

“She must have esca) from some place of con- 
finement recenfly,” nox, ‘and she has hidden 
in the stable loft-at the Oypresses. Her words pro- 

‘¢laim' how ‘sho “has ‘procpred her sustenancé, '', She 
“mast haye’grtived at about tle time! we came.” 
'Phe-woiman interrupted with a tragic.gesture. 
“Phe red drops Of blood. were dripping slowly 
down ‘her face, and her wild, weird eyes were fast 
losing’ their terrible brilliaugy, . 

“lam La Belle Carmine,” she; said,,as..if uttering 

a refrain pres am herilips, . “ They, called me Car- 
was nat. .I,.tell.you.:1.was legally 
married.to him, ~If- he:denies. it, shen det. the traitor 


.die! , You'll find, the ;register, of,the «marriage: st 


Somerset. Honse, and.in the books at Saint Helen's. 
J.am hie wife, Who calis me Garmine! Roff?” 
. Bho. raised. her drooping. head with) a défiant air. 
Ne ene—no.one |" said Henor,! pityin gly, likneel- 
ing by the woman’ssidecaad : taking in. hers: the 
fluttering: hand. ‘“Mise!)\Biog, ‘her pulse.is failing. 
She must.have received some terrible internal injury. 
We will jayiher upon my bed and leolksto:her: wounds.” 
They didsso. 
The wound \upon ‘the woman’s ‘head ‘was dressed 
-by Honor's\own hands’ with gentleness and even 
tenderness, 

‘T hey examined her breast. 

Several of ‘her'ribs’ were broken, and Miss Bing de- 
clared’that one of: them had-been driven into’ the wo- 
‘man’s heart. 

“Wecan’ dondthing for her;” said the jailer. “She 
is already dying. ‘She’ lllast but a few minutes longer. 
See'how gray. her face is—how pftiched her nose; 
andyshe is picking atthe blanket. That’s-a gure siga 
of death.” 

“Poor thing!” sighed Honor, bending orer her 
and stroking the damp white brows softly. “ Who- 
ever: she is, some one.has loved her.” 

“The: woman looked up with. pitiful.and fleeting 


mile. 

“Ah, )yes,”sshe “ Darrel ‘loved me 
ence! .How he Pn. on A sbair.and my blue 
eyes! Darrel loved me!” 

“ Darrel?” ‘ 

“¥es,my husband, you know. . Heis my husband, 
even ifihe denies. it. How dared «they lookidown 
mpon meat, Baden-Baden? . btell you I:was—I am 
—his Jawful wife. ‘He, grew: titedvof»me. He is 

&ickle. . Iais hismatare, bat heis very: handsome, 


|} and Ldeved him.  He:taldume:he should neverac- 


kno wled ge our: marriage, but he-will—he mast. T’ll 
go to the old squire himself—I'll-get on my knees'to 
him aad plead:for my Darrel, What! shall our two 
‘lives be!ruined for tue sake of that old man's" pride? 
_Darrebshall love.me agein—Darrel! Darrel!” 

‘Her-voice rose to ‘a shril} scream. 

* Don’t talk ("seommatided ‘Miss Bing. 

“Ou, yes, speak !” cridd ‘Honor Glint, filling on her 
(knees beside*the ‘bed, “Who is this Darrel “who \is 
‘your:hasband ?” 

The-dying woman stroked the girl's golden hair 








fied that the brain beliud them was diseased. 
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“ Ab, he’s nothing to yeu, girl.., Ha betonge.to me. 
We were married in the; church at; Brighton.. He 
took, me/with! him to-Germany, but; you think, per-+ 
haps, because he allowed the impression. to go.out 
that he:pwas not married.to me,|.l‘sayhe was. Ican 
prove it. . Look for, theiregistry at/ Somerset House, 
T am his lawful, honest wife. But-he.is cruel, terrible, 
He hates me.» Is—is thet.old' Parfitt ?” 

She seemed to hearken for.a, footstep. on, the 
stairs. 

* Its noone,” said Miss Bing. *‘ You.must go to 

sleep.” > . 

om sleepy,” the woman murmured. ‘My. head 
is better. The pain is-easing. ‘Lwant to rest.” 

She wassilent for some minutes, clinging to Honor’s 
hand, and seeming to,doze. 

Suddenly she opened ,her. eyes, and -her glances 
wandered. 

Those big blue eyes had lost their restless.glare 
now, but were \strangely staring, The expression 
of her face’had changed. A softness and sweetness 
seemed to mantl¢-the' wern, pinebed features. .In her 
last moments at least.a fragment. of her weason had 

come back to her. 

“I think lam dying !” shesaid, softly. “Where's 
Darrel? Call my busband,’’ 

“He,is; not: here,” said Honor. 

“Not here, Ob, lremembermow. He,says..that 
he will not own meas his.wife. He-is.afraid of bis 
uncla,.. He :repents-our marriage, His short-lived 
infatuation is over. Haye I been ill long?” 

“ Yes, isome time, | 1, think,”ysaid: Honor, gently. 

“T. don’t remember :your.feces. ..Do you think I’m 
dying ?” 

“Yes, dear,’ answered Honor, pitifully. ‘Shall I 
pray for :you?” 

“ There's not time,” said the dying woman. ‘But 
it’s all right. I’ve always prayed for myself,jyou 

know,yand I’m ,not efsaid to dies. :I.don’t,remember, 
somehow—how did I get hurt? Never,,mind;. tlie 
‘sime is ghurt.. ‘I'ell Danrel.. that,,he; need: never ap- 
peal to old Squire Floyd now, |, Give. Darvelimy.tast 
message——” 

The voice faltered. . 
Fe What shall I:telijbim?"}asked.Honer, {Who is 

The! heavy Jide lifted again, disclosing the, glazing 


eyes. ¥ 

The white and ‘rigid lips. parted, and ‘the dying 
voice; slowly flutsered Out the words: 
' iy Pell Darrel ;Moer—his,, wile—-is dead. ,.He is 
ree. 

The eyelids closed again,,a, quick. breath «came 
from theistill parted lips, and,the seul of Darrel Moer’s 
wronged wife, was,gone. ' 


OBAPTER XLVI. 

Tuxclast words, of the dying woman, ; faint..and 
gasping as they.,were, thrilled,.throyghj he |;soul of 
Honor Glint like a voice from,,Heaven. : 

She arose from-her,knees, by, the bedside, and said 
‘to Miss Bing, in.a,bashed.¥pice ; a sasiods | 

“You heard? you heard? ,..,.She was.the,wile of 
Darrel] Moer !” a 


“ Yes, Lheard,” ghe,replied, with,an,aiverstricken | 
Ha i ri He smarridd: . 


" glance at the pale, inanimate ‘figure, 
her:ten years,ago. , I:;thonght..she was.dead,””, .. 
“Was.he ever divorced,.from:her’?” 


% Buthe was 


“No. The marriage was never publi¢ly.owned.”" | 


married to her; 
© was.” “~adso 1 Sisal j i 

The girl's lovely face glowed with. sudden rapture... 

“ Then Lam mot, his wife!" she cried. ‘ His wife 
olies : here.;,,A \maxriage. during .her lifetime, would, 
mi nail Sot void, 1am not hia.wife, Ob, Heavep be, 
thanked |” ‘ 

She knelt down. again ‘by.the. bedand: breathell 
forth her i Me ot won 
raised the Titeless hand o 
her lips. 

She arose and pressed upon the wan, peaceful face, 
‘ea which she haggard look. was, going, a, gentle, 


“ Arid if. I am not Moer’s wife,” . said. Honor, after 
® long pause, “he is now free:to.marry.again. , He 
told me he should marry. Miss Floyd to-morrow. That 
marriage ‘will, be Jegal. “Miss Blayd will be, hislaw- 
ful wife,” ae ua = 
_ “Yes,” said Miss Bing. “There will be n0 crime’ 
in his marriage with her,” ; B 

“As my marriage to him is. null and void, as I, 
have been no, more to bini since it was contracted 
than a perfect stranger, he has* no lenger even the 
authority of a husband;to.confine me in this house. 
Providence has freed me thrqugh.this poor womap,’” 
and Honor looked reverently/et the form of :the,dead 
Carmine Moer, ‘I am.willing now to, pledge my word 
that I and my friends will,not expose Darrel Moer's 
wickeduess, I would not become bis confederate 
and assist him to wrong Miss Floyd, but.as his, mar- 


» pal 
arre. 


rt blisaful,, and’ 
01 


er’s,mad wife to 


| letter to Darrel*Moer, under cover to her. broiber, 





riage with her will now be legal I will promise not 
to interfere with it. This promise was all that Moer 
required of me,” 

“No doubt he will be glad to receive it.” 

* You must go at once to the farmer’s house for 
aid,” said the girl. ‘This body must be cared for, 
and preparations made for a funeral. Her friends— 
she must have some—mmnst-be notified. A telegram 
must be sent to herhusband. "The farmer must send 
me in some conveyance to the station to-night so that 
I can be in Londomin the morning.” 

‘Not so fast,omiss,” exelaimed ‘Miss Bing. “I 
have no doubt that Mr. Moer-willgladly release you 
and send you home, but I mustwrite to him and get 
his answer, That will'takea day ortwo. You must 
wait during that'time.as patientiy:as you can. I re- 
ceived my instructions from himthrough my brother, 
and I must-have his orders to release you. You shall 
be treated well while youstay, and I don’t doubt your 
stay here will*be:short.” 

From noventreaties could move the 
woman. She ‘had»softened a moment in the pre- 
— of death, ‘but«she \was-already her grim self 
again, 

“ | shallitakeithe*body:into»my room,” said Miss 

Bing. “lL havenowmore fear of;ghosts. You ought 
to try 4ovsleep.’*” 
She *unlockéd the door leading into her own 
chamber, and. Jiftiag the emaciated dead body in her 
strong arms she»carried it in and laid it upon her 
ow® bed. 

Henor followedher into the room, and tried the 
door teading into the hall, bat it was locked. 

“Tlere’s no escape for you,’’ said the woman, 
grimly. “You havebeen patient these three-weeks. 
Be patient twowdays lenger. I promise you your 
freedomeasseon as lvcan:hear from my) brother. Mr. 
Moer hasno object’in detainingsyoushere longer.” 

She pushed Honor into herowmroom and locked 
the ‘door;upon her, Tiven she togk«a candle and 
searchedthe hall andvstairs forspots of blood, ef- 
faci i yy witha wet. cloth, 

“ Pheowomanamust'be got out of thehouse,” she 
said to*hersélf, ““I-won’t have her body-under 'th's 
roof*tillamornigg. Ivmust dispose of ber «myself. 
I foft wirere shevhas. hidden 

only thingto be dene,’ 
There was aequave 


80 


door. 


Acting upon#a, suddenly \¢onceived vides, Judith 


Bing laid the boty down upon its face \underithe- 


the sheuse. 

“ Mr, Moer would give a good. dea) to know.tiat 
she is dead; and-that his-marriage to-Miss Gtint was 
a mere farce, and that he is free to| maumy Miss 
:Fleyd,’’ ehe thought. ‘ [ll write to Watson in the 
morning.” : 

-She sat before the fire all night,* sleepless, and 


floor, Of, Darrel “Moef’s prospects, and of Honor 


_|Gliat. Deylight came, and fouhd her stil) watchfal. ° 


She prepared Honor’s breakfast aud took it. up, to 
her. 

“Miss Bing returned to the kitchen, and wrote ,her 
It 
Was scarcely finished when a light spring ‘cart drove 
up the paved way, lending from the highway to ‘the 
house, and’ came,sround the dwelling, haltiug at the 
rear dgor. 


_ Its‘ driver, an, elderly, saéllow-faced, man, sprang 
.ent,and knocked loudly. at‘ the door-of the rear hall 


rwith.the handle of his whip. 

“Miss Biyg cougealed her letter and writing mate- 
rialg.in Ler table drawer, and with. a wildly beating 
heart answered the summons. 

The man raised his hatte her respectfully. 

4 Excuseyme, madam,” he said, “but I have ven-. 
tuted to,stop here in the hope that you cam give me 
some information. 1 ain in search of an escapéd lu- 
natic—a woman. She has been missing:from her 
hdme some three or four weeks. “Doctor Parfitt, who 
haa.had her in charge, has had men in search of her 
ever since she, disappeared, as she is dangerous ‘to be 
at large. I have succeedéd in tracing her in this di- 
rection, She was seen in thé Deep Fen three weéks 
ago, without, shoes or stockings: or head covering. 
Have youseen anything of her?” 

“Nothing at‘all,” said Miss Bing, promptly. <2 
lunatic! Ob,dear! we shall be murdered.” 

“Tf she’ should come this way be good enough. to 
telegraph to Doctor Parfitt at the Retreat, near 
Offord,” said the stranger, politely, ““ The poor crea- 
ture isa lady, Her name is Carmine ‘Roff, and she 
was an actress, but she believes herself to be married 
to some young sprig of uobility. I Lave been away 


opening overiread in .the:floor | ' 
of the loft, whieh had eneéibeen.covered *by-a<trap- | 


Magy Tarbert) Sor tpn Meech gay Bega pupae At tastishe might think tenderly of Sir Hagh “Pre- 


from the Retreat for a week, searching all the fens 
within some miles of this place, thinking that she may 
have died of exposure. I must go back to-day. It 
is possible that she may have been already found by 
others who are searching.” 

“T hope so,” said Miss Bing, “It does give me 
such a turn to hear'of lunatics being at large. I was 
frightened yesterday, and I’ve not got back my 
spirits since. Some person, a tramp I should say, 
has broken into my house every night and stolen 
food and blankets, and yesterday I fancied I sawa 
wild-looking face at the stable window.” 

“Let me look into your stable, madam,” inter- 
rupted the stranger, eagerly. “ The face you saw 
may be Miss Roff’s, She is very shy and avoids 
people. It would be like her to hide in an unused sta- 
ble;and steal her suppliesfrom the house.” 

He hurried to the stable, Miss Bing following. 

When he opened: the door his first glance fell 
upon the prostrate body. He bounded toward it, and 
turned uptheiface to the light, brushing off the dirt 
that clung to it. 

“Tt is she!” he exclaimed, ‘Poor thing, Her 
‘troubles are over. The body isthat of Miss-Roff. I 
‘recognize and claim if.” 

‘* 1g she dead ?” 

“ Yesyand cold. She must have fallen through the 
thole in:the floor above.# I'll see if there-are: traces 
of -her presence ap there,” 

Hedlaiddown.the body and climbed the rickety 
Jadder-toithe loft. He fotnd-htre a bed of “straw, a 
blanket, bones of fowls,scraps of bread, broken ale- 
bottles. 

Havingeatisfied himself that this mad woman had 


spent.daysand weeks in thissingular asylum, he came 


‘downithe ladder again andvexamined ‘the body. 
““Dhatewound on-her headvand the broken ribs tes- 
tifyttozthepviolenee.of her fill;” heysaid.’ “41 will 
convey*the: body to the Retreat,” 
«He:gathered up the:bedy, wrapping it:carefully in 
thie*blanket »whichstilkelung to. it. )Hechadea sheet 
of sblack »waterpreof cloth in the Jong box: of his 


Siieaastilitimtiinned aoe avlbed ofestraw in 
it, he ‘ downover it the black 
covering. 

‘xpressing this"thanks to her for having | given 


»which:tad led to the:discovery of Miss 
th limbed into \hiseart, and drove 


fter him with: satisfied: smile. 
(She returnedttoithe house and added another page 





ito her letter, »sealed it, and walked over to.the far- 
jpamct’s cottage. \(She/found the. farmer just getting 


Minto his. waggon. Hewas goingto the market town. 
Giving ithe letter toahim with strict. injunctions to 
postit.at.the-earliest possible moment, Miss Bing re- 
tarned-to the Oypresses. 

This*wasthe wedding morning of Darrel Moer 
and Hilda Floyd, 

“Phe-body-of the dead Carmine Moer was being 


jolted-back to the madhouse from which she had es- 


caped at the very-moment when the words were 
being spokenin the church‘ofSt! Jude's which bound 
Darrel Moer to another ‘woman. 

Xnd'thus ‘it was that Honor was’Honor Glint still, 


garon. “At Jast she’ mtight-look forward to a union 
with him. 

It ‘seemed "that' but. a day’ remained ‘between her 
and liberty, But‘in the twenty-four’ hours sueceéd- 
ing ‘Moers marriage ‘to! Hifda’ Floyd events‘were to 
takes turn’ that shadowed Honor’s fate. more ‘darkly 
than ‘ever, 

There yawned’ before ‘her a: peril more frightful 
thantany of’ which’ she had dreamed—a fate:so dark 
and terrible ‘that’it**was wéll for ‘her the’ future 
could not be unveiled. 


_, £16 be continued.) 








Tue Kines,—A ship sailed once into the-harbow? 
of Naples, and the king ‘and’a glittering party of 
noblemen came Off’to visit her.’ To the houest suilor- 
‘eyes that could see'no other sign of royalty than.gold 
lace one laced man was as much of a king as-another, 
and as‘one ofthe rgyal’ party upon ‘the deck’ tripped 
aud ciesppeared,'asailor stepped up to‘an officer;and 
totiching’ hisshat-with a grin, said, briefly, “ Pivase, 
sir; one Of them ’ere kings has tumbled down’ ithe 
hatchway.” 

‘‘Puz 'Porz.—* The' Pope he leads:a'jolty life,”no- 
cording tothe ‘song. Oontrariwise, it is said, ‘that 
one reason of ‘Pias |X.’s long life and good heatth is 
doubtless the simplicity ofhis ‘table, ‘atid his absti- 
nence from ‘everything he finds injarious, He'scarcely 
allows any condiments in'‘his' food, excepting; how- 
ever, toumatoes, of which he is'so fond' that he almost 
‘gives’ the order which a Ploretitine geutlemanalways 

gates on the arrival sof a new ‘cook :—‘ Be 
sure ‘that you’ put tomatoes in everything’ but ‘the 
coffee.” 
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[UNCLE LEM’s DEATH. ] 


that I begin to fear we shall be unsuccessful,” I said, 
half-dolefully. 

“You have only to make the proper use of ‘your 
opportunities during the next fortnight to enable me 
to run in debt to Fleurette for two bridal wreaths,” 
laughed mamma, gaily. “ Mrs. Elphinstone’s invita- 


HOW I DID BETTER. 


I DARESAY that it was out of deference to my 
mental and natural superiority that I was permitted 
4o pack the trunks. At any rate I enjoyed doing it 
immensely. 

“I do believe, Ethel, that you like work,” said Fan, 
at last, disdainfully, watching me, 

“Of course I do! I wish I’d been a plain girl 
without any * family position’ to maintain; then, in- 
stead of going to visit Mrs. Elphinstone and trying to 
get married, I could learn a trade.” 

“Ethel!” exclaimed mamma, “don’t say such 
things. It is vulgar. I believe you take after your 
Uncle Lemuel.” 

“T think I must,” I replied. 

“No one can preserve refinement who indulges 
in such nonsensical ideas. A lady should let them 
alone.” 

“ And Uncle Lem x 

“ Has been the bane of my existence. It makes 
my flesh creep to remember how he has mortified 
me,”’ interrupted mamma, 

Everything was in the trunks at last; all the pretty 
4hings on top, for I fancied such little effects. Fan's 
tray was topped with a sandal-wood glove-box and a 
quilted satin handkerchief-case. Fan herself, in a 
puffed cambric sacque, was doivg her hair before the 
giass, Mamma was concocting a Frenchy-looking 
little bonnet for herself out of the odds and ends of 
ribbon and lace left from our summer wardrobes. 

“It is too bad for dear little mother to have to 
use our leavings,” I remarked, rather indignant and 
full of admiration at her success. “She onght to 
have the very prettiest bonnet in Fleurette’s shop.” 

No one will know this did not come from there, 
One of these days I shall have more pretty things 
thau I can wear—when you and Faun have rich hus- 
bands,” rejoined mamma, 

“We think so much about getting rich husbands 











tion is really providential, and very 
Not but that she is under obligations to me for atten- 
tions in times past, and not—I hope, Ethel, you will 
not forget—but that she may be protd to entertain 
the Misses Bonthorn, But people aré often o¥er- 
looked, despite good blood and- beauty, if they'are 
poor, and therefore I take it that’ Mrs. Elphinstone 
has been very kind. And while I think of it,” added 
mamma, “I have two pieces of advice for you before 
you start. Don’t compromise yourselves by flirting 
with young Elphinstone, for they don’t mean to let 
him ‘marry for the next ten years; and don’t grow 
too intimate with the adopted daughter, or whoever 
she is, who lives with Mrs. Elphinstone.” 

Mamma had no need to advise Fan, who was plas- 
tic clay to her diplomatic teachings. Fan had great 
beauty and but one idea—which was to make a 
wealthy match, 

As for me, I had several more ideas than was good 
for me, in mamma's opinion. 

We hastened to don our travelling robes—old black 
silks which looked sufficiently stylish still—and took 
our way to the station. 

Mamma had just purchased our tickets, and was 
piloting our way through the crowd, when she felt 
her shoulder touched, and, turning hastily, encoun- 
tered Uncle Lem. He hada silk handkerchief tied 
about his head and slippers on his feet, and looked 
both pitiful and ludicrous. 

“Why, Mary, you don’t mean to let the girls travel 
alone, do you ?” he asked, in his humble way. “ Be- 
cause I could go with them # 

“Lemuel,” said my poor mother. I shall never 
forget her tone of distress, while for my part the idea 








Kind of her... 
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‘of Uncle Lem’s escort to Mrs. Elphinstone’s villa 
seemed too ludicrous, and I burst out laughing, while 
Fan stood ‘in lofty abstraction, as though she was 
not acquainted with any of us. “ Lemuel, go back. 
1 insist upon it,” said mamma, looking about for Mr. 
Elphinstone, who was to juin us at the station, and 
who at the moment came in sight. 

He recognized and burried towards us, in com- 
pany with a gentleman of about hisown age. He 
scrutinized our evident agitation as he approached, 

“ My dear ladies,’ he said, looking anxiously from 
mamma to Uncle Lem, “ has any one—is this person 
annoying you?” 

Uncle Lem was slinking away. 

“It is nothing, absolutely nothing,” said mamma. 
“He was saying some ridiculous things, but evi- 
dently meant'no harmj” and she let it pass as if our 
relative had been some unknown, crazy intruder. 

Mr, Elphinstone introduced his friend as Mr, 
Fowler, who was going home with hin for a tew 
days. s 

The bell was ringing ; we hurried: to the train, and 
sped onward towards our destinies, 

Mrs. Elphinstone’s country house was simply su- 
perb, and her style of living princely. The charms 
of wealth had never seemed so alluring before. 

Our adventures, however, during the three weeks 
We spent there are not my story. I must pass them 
over and let you once more into the little back par- 
lour where the packing for our departure had taken 
place, 

“I told you it was providential,” said mamma, 
going to and fro between the pantry and the centre 
table, whereon she was spreading an impromptu 
luncheon at three in the afternoen. “I felt it too, 
some way, when Mr. Elphinstone was introducing 
him. Oh, Fan, my child, what a great, good fortune 
for you,” 

Fan’ was satisfied, that was evident, with her 
achievement. 

She looked more consequential as Mr, Fowler's 
fiancée than she had seemed hitherto. 

“ And you, too, are Lappy, darling ?” said mamma, 
pausing tokissme. | 

“T think I am, mamma, Mr, Ritter is only ® clerk 
to be sure, but you know my views are not so extra- 
vagant as Fan's: I shail be content with a very 
moderate style of living, and when you meet Fred 
you will find him a géfitleman,” 

I was afraid I emphasized the term a little too 
strongly. I looked’at Fan, but her face’ was un- 
ruffled. > 

“ It is something of'a sacrifice for Ethel,” she said, 
complucently. “1 must confess I would have dis- 
couraged her if I could. * And don’t: you think, 
mamma, that Ethel did the very two things you told 
her not to do—flirted with ‘I'om Elphinstone, and got 
‘up such intimacy with that’ Maud Manners ?” 

{ “Has Mr. Fowler said‘ anythitg about the time as 
| yet?” inquired manima, 

She liad to inquire, for’it was'a'matter of food and 
shelter, a desperate struggle to‘keep our old Home till 
we should be married)!" > ; 

“Ob, yes,” returned Fanny, coolly.: * He was very 
explicit in'évery way, ‘H6'woldld dike to: be’ married 
in October.” “°° 4% © ; 

“ Ofcourse you and Mr. Ritter have not madé any 
definite plans yet?” mamma eaid, with a covert hope 
‘that ‘we' bad. ’ Pak 

“No,” I answered, quite abashod that we had found 
time to realize each other’s preference during the 
three weeks; while it gave mé’a hot, haughty 
feeling to think of being ‘driven by necessity into 
spéedy marriage, and ‘éxcitéd thé’wild wish for inde- 
“peudence'I’had often had before. - 

Fred, however, was just as anxious, when it camo 
tothe point, to marry at‘once as Mr, Fowler. 

“ We could have apartments to begin with,” ho 
said, “and take a@'housé for »rselvés as so0n as our 
means permit.” B: 

Under mamma’s management everything went off 
splendidly. 

Even “Unele Tiem made a tolerable appearance, 
emerging from his den in the fourth storey, wiere 
he had lived among his chemicals, his books and 
blow-pipes, ever since Fan and I could remember— 
in a new suit of broadcloth, for whose purchase we 
thought he must have made immense sacrifices. _ 

Our aristocratic friends aii honoured us with their 
presence. "a 

At noon we saw. Fan and Mr, Fowler start for 
their Continental tour, while an hour later Fred and 
I began our less pretentious bridal trip, which was 
to last a week, ys, 

During that week our old home was sold and our 
bills paid out of the proceeds, 

Uncle Lem was set afloat. 

Mamma went away to visit a niece, and very soon 
contracted a second and very satisfactory marriag®@ 
on her own account, People said ‘she was @ mar- 
vellous Manager. - 
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Having let you into thus much of our family his- 
tory, I will continue with those revelations which 
the romancer usually lets alone, 

* + * * 7 

It was on a bright October morning, five years 
alter my marriage, that I stood bidding my husband 
good-morning at the front door. 

He was going to his business—it was the clerkship 
still—and I was desirous of paying some visits. 

“ By the way, Fred,” I remarked, carelessly, “I 
have nothing but green gloves to wear with my 
pew brown dress. Have you any cash ?” 

“Yes, I have, Ethel; but I was going to pay the 
butcher's bill,” 

“Suppose you pey him half to-day. And you need 
not order anything for dinner.” 

“It makes me feel mean, Ethel, to let such a bill 
run on.” 

Well, I can’t go out this morning in green gloves.” 

Fred took out the money and gave me four shil- 
lings. He did not remark that he went bare-handed, 
while I reflected that there was not much satis- 
faction in having anything when it had to be angled 
for in this fashion. 

I went in and sat down in the reception room of 
our little house, whose genteel front was to its in- 
convenient interior something as the fair face of a 
mermaid to her unlovely continuations, and meditated 
on the subject usually uppermost in my thoughts—to 
wit, money. ; 

Oh, that we had only a little more money I fer- 
vently wished. But Fred’s salary was not large, and 
we had nothing more. 

We were always in debt somewhere, always ter- 
ribly in need of something, always struggling not to 
be belindhand with our acquaintances. In short, we 
were shabby-genteel, and we felt it keenly. 

I looked around the little bare room. I had always 
been hoping to save enough, somehow, for a few little 
adornments, But I hadn’t been able to accomplish 
it. It is not my forte to save, I said to myself. But 
could I not make something? I had said the same 
thing often before, 

The difficulty was I did not know how to make 
anything. I felt as if my married life had been wasted 
time. 

Fred would have been more comfortable and more 
economical if he had not married me, 

Martha interrupted my reverie for directions for 
dinner. 

“T shall not be home to luncheon,” I said, “ and 
you may have anything thereis for dinner, and some 
ort of a pudding—if you can make it,” ‘ 

I went off to my bedroom. I knew that the dinner 
would consist of some waxy potatoes, salt fish, and 
uneatable rice, and that Fred would fast in disgust. 
But I should have my gloves, and the spray of wax 
snow-drops which I desired to carry to Maud Man- 
ners by way of a bridal gift. It looked so mean to 
give nothing. 

With this consolation I proceeded to dress. This 
was agreeable business, for I was to wear a new dress, 
Ob, the wear and tear of nerve and eyesight it had 
cost me; but it was very elegant, just as handsome 
as Fan’s, It became me, too, and my hat matched it 
nicely. I was glad to get out of the house intc the 
cheerful sunshine with the. consciousness of being 
noticeably stylish as I walked ‘along—forgetting the 
unpaid bills and the unpalateable dinner which would 
await my consideration upon my return. 

My first errand was a bridal call upon Maud Bir- 
ney, Mrs. Elphinstone’s niece, against whom poor 
mamma had cautioned me on the occasion jof that 
memorable visit. 

Maud had been known to be engaged to George 
Birney even five years ago. 

He was a clerk whose salary was not high, and he 
was free with his money ; Maud had not a penry of 
her own, and so they had gone on, engaged, all these 
years. 

One day we heard they had been quietly married, 
4nd had begun housekeeping. There were “ no cards,” 
and with some difficulty 1 obtained their address. 

I liked Maud too well to give herup. Besides, I was 
curious to see how she and her husband were going 
to manage @ poverty greater than our own. 

The neighbourhood to which I wended my way was 
Not attractive, 

I thought that Maud would be obliged to lose her 
Position here, I stepped over two or three children 
4n getting up the steps, and found myself pulling a 
rickety bell designated by a diminutive plate. Maud 
was living upstairs ! 

o wonder she coloured slightly as she seized my 
hand and led me to her apartments. 

“ You see, Ethel, I am not going to be a drag upon 
George. We do not meanto spend any more married 
than he spent single. If our friends can’t accept us 

ere they must drop us.” 

“I for one shall not drop you, Maud, if only out of 
Curiosity as to the success of your experiment, I have 





heard that two could live more cheaply than one, but 
I have never seen it proved,” 

We were fairly in by this. I must say I was 
shocked with the meagreness of the appointments. 

“ It’s all my work, Ethel, all the upholstery. And 
the material didn’t cost as much as we used to spend in 
theatre-going every winter.” 

I could not exactly comprehend Maud’s good spirits. 

I thought if I undertook to help my husband I 
should have to find a better way than this. 

Maud conducted me, in gushing spirits, through 
her apartments, and the one used as a kitchen seemed 
positively the best of all. 

“You appear to have a refined cook,” I observed, 
perceiving the tasteful arrangements and a hanging- 
basket and a bird in one of the sunny windows. 

“Ethel,” said Maud, very solemnly, “I haven’t 
any cook. Ido it myself, You don’t know how nice 
we have things.” 

“ Your hands, dear, will be very nice. Do you mean 
that you wash the dishes ?” 

“Yes, and I don’t feel that I lower myself. George 
and I wanted to get married, We thought we should 
be happier even though this was the only way we 
could live—and we are. I will tell you my convic- 
tions ; marriage is partnership, aud the wife should do 
her part,” 

“But this is such an ignoble part, Maud,” I 
couldn’t help saying. “If the wife could create an 
income by her own efforts it would be far different. 
But living to serve our lowest wants, living with scrub- 
bing-brushes and potato-parings!—I don’t believe it 
is right for any one like you.” 

She smiled that sweet smile of hers. 

+ “ There was nothing I could do to‘ create income,’ 
Ethel. It was this, or—parting.” 

“It is a shame for women not to be brought up to 
produce some sort of work that has value. The in- 
justice——”’ I an. : 

“ But you know, Ethel, they may learn almost any- 
thing they like. If I had gone when George and I 
were first engaged, and learned engraving on steel, 
etching on wood, or something of that sort for which 
I had taste, we should be independent. However, 
Aunt Elphinstone would not hear of it while I lived 
with her, She said the next thing would be I’d be 
declaiming woman’s rights. Now it is too late to 
begin,” said Maud, with her blithe smile again, as if 
there was great satisfaction in her conclusion. 

She went with me to the street door when I bade 
her good-morning, quite oblivious of the fact that 
her “bronze brown” hair was put plainly behind 
her ears, and that she wore an apron. Of course it 
didn't make any difference in such a neighbourhood, 
but still I was shocked again; and I got into the 
omnibus which would take me to my sister’s and 
cogitated about what I had seen, and concluded that 
Maud had made a mistake. 

My sister lived in the style that fortune-tellers 

redict and fairy tales describe. I found her suffer- 
Ing from one of the headaches she affected when she 
wished to look peculiarly ravishing in a peignoir and 


cap. 

In truth Fan looked like ® grown-up French doll 
as she lay back in her sumptuous chair, Either 
“ beauty is its own excuse for being ” or Fan had not 
the slightest apology for being alive. 

Her little girl—just the age that mine, who lived 
but a brief week, would have been—came toddling 
to me in her new gilt boots, Some way I felt the 
need of something wholesome and natural just then, 
and I caught up the child and gave her a passionate, 
tearful kiss. 

“Oh, Fan,” I said, “ what a safety for one’s heart— 
to have a sweet, innocent child of one’s own.” 

Of course, in my sober senses I should never have 
said such a thing to my sister, to whom a baby was 
the flaming sword that precluded Paradise, 

*‘ Lucette,” she said, rather sharply, “ here is Clara 
again, Can’t you keep here in the nursery? Senti- 
ment is very pretty, Ethel,” she added, when the 
door closed upon the gilt boots in a remarkable state 
of activity, “ bat I should call it very fortunate that 

ou have no such care until Fred gets along a little. 
You are changing shockingly, with all that you have 
upon you.” 

‘Fan, I’m a little doubtful whether people ought 
not to change} whether it isn’t their duty to wear 
out the least little bit! I’m sotired of thinking of my 
form and my complexion, Sometimes I wish I had 
something else to do.” 

My sister opened her infantile, azure eyes to their 
widest, as if she meant to say “ Bless my soul,” or 
something similar, But she merely dropped the 
white lids after a second, and remarked: 

“T suppose you and Fred have been quarrelling. 
I wouldn’t do it. It spoils your expression, When 
Mr. Fowler makes little speeches about extravagance 
aud waste—I suppose men always make them—I 
never answer. Then he is sorry, and brings me a 





bracelet or something to make up.” 





“ But Fred can’t bring me bracelets, and sol have 
to take my satisfaction in sharp words.” 

Fan put on her experienced look. 

“Depend upon it you don’t get half as much out 
of Fred as you might. You've no idea how I manage. 
Now I would have hada silk petticoat with that 
cashmere dress if I had been you.” 

I got up and walked across the room to examine a 
new cabinet and end the conversation, Somehow I 
didn’t envy Fan as much as usual. I almost despised 
her. 

I said nothing of my visit to Maud or of anything 
else that was in my mind. 

Luncheon was ready, but I would not stay. Usually 
it gave me ssthetic pleasure to lunch with Fan, 
glauced at the table, with its superb cloth, Bohemian 
glasses, silver standard, grapes, chocolate—the feast 
of Barmeside—and went on. 

At the foot of Fan’s palatial steps stood an elderly 
man, wrapped in a gray shawl, with meagre hands 
encased in ragged black gloves. I had seen the ap- 
parition before, and from force of habit my heart 
almost stood still with consternation. 

There was no retreat, however. Uncle Lem knew 
me. 

“ Why, how do you do, Ethel ?’’ he said, in his shy 
way, looking about with his little bright eyes asa 
canary-bird does. 

“ Pretty well, Uncle Lem, Were you going in?” 

“Why, no—yes. I just happened to come this 
way.” . 

Perhaps the transition state of my mind turned 
up just then an impulse of generosity, and prompted 
me to spare Fan the intrusion of Uncle Lem at 
her lunch table. Perhaps the craving there was in 
my own heart led me to read the longing and hunger 
and loneliness in Uncle Lem’s restless eyes and thin 
old face, 

It touched me to see him crawl back so again and 
again to us, just because we were kin—always re- 
pulsed, ignored, insulted, and yet from time to time 
crawling back. st 

‘*Fanny is very busy, Uncle Lem, and she’s not 
well either,” I said. ‘Suppose you come home with 
me this morning tolunch; you can call here again.” 

“Oh, isn’t convenient? Yes,’’ hesaid, in his queer, 
knowing way, winking atme. “Go with you? Why, 
yes. If you’re not obliged to hurry we will stop at 
my room and get my specs, Perhaps”—in»his un- 
certain way—* I don’t need this,’’ feeling his shawl. 
“It doesn’t look so well to walk with a lady,’’and he 
smiled in his weak, painful, put-down fashion. 

I humoured Uncle Lem. It wouldn’t make much dif- 
ference when I got home. Besides—dear me,.do we 
always have a selfish motive at the bottom of our best 
acts ?—it drifted through my mind that this lonely, 
dreary, dreaded old man, my mother’s brother, had 
been a man of ideas, an inventor, whose inventions 
failed; that he had known a good many brain- 
workers, women and men, and must be acquainted 
with the processes by which they worked ; that per- 
haps his information in such things might help me, 

All this, I say, drifted through my mind as I ac- 
companied him to his lodging on my way home, 

6 went into his room—it struck me that I was 
having glimpses into diverse interiors that morning. 
Uncle Lem made a modest and futile attempt to dis- 
guise the circumstance that his bed was unmade. I 
did not look at it though, there were more curious 
things to see—a table containing retorts, blow-pipes, a 
coffee-pot, and some French rolls; a wire connecting 
two batteries on which several silk handkerchiefs 
were hung to dry; a little shelf containing boxes, to- 
bacco, pipes, and suudry other articles which I might 
not have seen if Uncle Lem had not made an attempt 
—futile, like his aitempt upon the bedclothes—to 
cover out of sight. 

“ Uncle Lem,” said I, abruptly, “ what do you think 
of womeu ?” 

“ My dear, I~I didn’t quite hear you,” replied the 
old man. 

“T mean about their capacities. For instance, did 
you ever know a woman like me who could do any- 
thing to make money?” . 

‘ Money, my dear,” he replied, with his weak, pitiful 
smile, “* what do you want of money ?” 

That Certainly was a leading question, and in order 
to answer it I had to be confideutial. 

It was astonishing how Uncle Lem’s pitiful looks 
and ways slipped off as we both got in earnest. I 
think he rehearsed pretty well all the achievements 
of women, from Semiramide down to Mrs, Tucker, 

“But what could I do, Uncle Lem—if I kuew 
how ?” 

“ Bless me! The way is to do well what you under- 
take. If I was young a 

“ Yes, if you were young and in my place?” 

“Well, bless me! 1’d go into an institation——" 

“ Yes—-” 

“ And look around !” 

“Uncle Lem, let us go.” 
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The memories of that morning ‘come back to me ; 
they shine like death-lights over a grave—the grave 
of my helpless imbecility. 

We walked from’ room to room in the ‘institute. 
The stones seemed to quicken with life-purpose, to 
emit the fragrance of just actions. 

I am not going to particularize in-which branch of 
art or science I found my special vocation that‘day. 
It is enough for my story that I got the “leave ” 
which Mrs. ‘Browning bids us seek“ to‘work,” “It 
was not “too late for me to begin,” as ‘Maud 
said. 

My spirits soared in ecstasy. 

The way was open; I need not cook ‘the dinner, 
nor declaim woman’s rights, nor intrigue for a dress 
or abonnet. I could drill my brain tools, and use 
them and do better. 

My only practical difficulty ‘was to «puisue my 
studies without Fred's knowledge, at least uutil I bad 
tested myself, aud knew that should usucceedyand 
this difficulty ‘solved ‘itself vafter ‘the following 
fashion: Uncle Lem, being cheated out of Juancheon, 
went home with me to dinner, 

“ You seem to havea deal of room here, Ethel,” re- 
marked Uncle Lem as he prepared to go, the dreary, 
lonesome look coming back to his\face. ‘ I:pay rent 
you know, have to keep thatright.” ‘Something ‘in 
my face must have led him on,.‘for' he: continued’: 
“If you wouldn’t mind me, Ethel—-I’d: keep out of 
the way, you know, Imight be useful—light the 
fire, and do a good many things for you.” 

His little eyes got’ burning bright, and his thingray 
hair shook, He begged, with his eyes aud bairvand 
posture—-begged as feeble, unsuccessful: men and 
women do. 

1 will not. pretend that my feelings were greatly af- 
fected, but I bad never wholly shared the family.an- 
tipathy to Uncle Lem. Perhaps I was a.‘little like 
him, as mamma had» said. However, I kept: sight of 
the fact that he was :a droll figure, and :that «my 
friends:would laugh, at ‘him. 

This would have been decisive but for.anether:con 
sideration, We had—“ tellit not in. Gath,»whisper 
it not in Askelon ”’—a gentleman ledger:in -our'front 
chamber, whose existence, whose discovery: was the 
sword of firesuspended above:my head. -Unéle Lem 
might take his place, and my mind berelieved. Anil 
Uncle Lem did so. 

Fred made «few :comments, .exoept ithat it y was 
“deuced hard to tell ‘the nature of a-woman, and :no 
mistake.” Here was this oldyman whom Fan and I 
had been dodging all.our lives as if he were aplague, 
andinow I had brought him: to live under my:roof. 
He, supposed next I .would be :getting. his portrait 
painted for the:parlour,wall. 

Well, I :really thiuk: I onght, for:ainew.era began, 
with hiscoming. I went:to work to learn,,as.once 
I said J should like:to, atrade—a resounee wherein to 
expend my energies, .a stimulant te my self-jmprove- 
ment, a narcotic for my: dissatisi:.utions, 

There was hard work for :me without return. all 
that winter. .Iskept my plan:a secret from all: but 
Uncle Lem. I think sometimes I might have given 
up-but:for him.  Dear.old enthusiast that he was! ; 
How glibly-he told: his theories of success. . At/least, 
they keptiup my spirits, i 

I don’t know whether or not Fred noticad, the in- 
frequency of ‘my demands for money that winter, {I 
wore my old dresses, and declined all invitations 
to ‘large .parties, 1: said :to myself that, I- svonld 
give hima:chanceito eatch mp. . Itnwas: rather, Jate 
in:the day for this chance. |The, number . of ,debts 
we-lad.made was appalling. .So,-soon as,we began 
to,pay they hailed down.upon us. | We,should,have 
got through, I suppose, except for Fred’s misfortune. 
On, an icy morning in J’ ebruary he fell:and broke his 
ankle. 

It seemed hard enough:for him to, bear the confine- 
ment and pain. To these were added the realization 
of the doctor’s bill:and the dread of\ losing his situa- 
tion. 

He had « secret torment, to9,,poor. fellow, which’ I 
learned of. later: he fancied that my.love for. him was 
growing cold, that he was leas dear.to,,me becanse 
he did-net prosper. 

One by one, these troubles havaaleared up, so,there 
is no need of dissecting their lifélesaamemories. Let 
me hasten to the more pleasant) task of dispelling she 
gloom which ,seemed deep enough,ene morning in 
March when, Fred’s employer, cailed jon, his way to 
business with a look in his, face that, seemed. to ,me 
ominous and.made me watch for his departure and 
hasten to, my husband. He :was, deadly pale, fona 
low, nervous fever in connection with the. fracture 
had weakened;him sadly. 

“ Well, Ethel, the worst has come,” he said as| I 
entered. 

‘You have lost your place, Fred?” 

“Yes, Mr. Moss has paid me half my salary for 
this quarter. He says they have, been hoping. would 
get well, that everything is getting «skew with my 


neither heard non seen: him this. morniag.  Ianustgeo 
| to shis:eroom:” 


the :key with a, peir of, pincers. 


.idea.; had its, failure or success mattered atthe last ? 


same. hours. before I opened.it, with.a dreary, curiosity 


work in ‘the hatids ‘ofa ‘temporary-elerk;.add that 
they have engaged Billingsiu my' place.” 

I-was‘silent for awinstant. | 

“ Well, dears we must not despair; I :said. | 

“T don’t see much rooni/forope while:debts' are 
accruing and me helpless.” 

“ We are young and strong; ‘Fred.” 

I was‘on the point of betraying my secret when 
the postman’s knock interraptedy and I stepped to the 
door to receive:my letters. 

There ‘were several) that morning,:and ‘one‘in 4 
strange hand which I fairlyelutched:as I opened. it 
ran: 

“Dear Mapam— Your specimen vof ‘work:is re- 
ceived with favour. ‘Weishould dike more of eq 
merit. Enclosedis our cheque fortweuty-five pounds, 
which we hope:will remunerate yon.” 

I putithe letterinvsilencevintoiF rédis hands. .He 
was not half so much elated as [ felt .he: should» be, 

When.he understood: he: said .that::it didn’t: seem 
just the thing, to him, for a woman) to .pay:the.ex- 
penses, 

‘s Most of ‘them: bear'their share of),the:burden in 
some. measure,:Fred. »- Why mayitheyynotdo.itimthe 
most:congenial way?” 

“T believe you take after: your Uncle Lem ;a little 
bit, Ethel,” said Fred, with a smile, as mother:had 
said.ance before, “You have taken that erotehet/from 
shim T'll warrant,’’ 

“Why, that reminds, me,” said, I, * that .I bave 


Uncle Lem was alwaysa date riser, but. it was; now 
long after his,usual hour. 

When)I knocked at his! door| there wasano reply. 
Again and again’ I,knoeked, Still. no answer,;.and 
the door was looked from within. 

Iwent»back .to/ Bred, »who got up, hobbled nerass 
the passage with his cane, aud suceepdedin gurning 


The:room was,-very  quiet,: in its, customary dis- 
order, and @treisht jand.silent.on the bed.lay Uaele 
Lem 


Lapproached, him,..awed all at;once by the compo- 
sure aud unusual dignity of his placid face. I:touched 
his hand and staggered , back. 

“ Fred, Uncle.em is dead!” 

It-was.true. Heiwas.dead. The worn spirit..bad 
fled ; the vacant heart;was.still. 

Poor old Unele Lem; ihe had given ,up.all,:to an 


Theold man’s desk was open, and adetter: lay.dn 
sight, directed. to Ethel .Ritter—to «myself. +It.. was 


as to:his. last: bequest. 
Words can hardly, expveas the. shookof svonder with 
which [ discovered,what .this .bequest was. | 
Uncle Lem had’ died rich, and Lrwas his heiress. 
The idea on the;realization of,which:his life had been 
expended had been recognized and.qppreciated when 
the things of this life were.no longer precious;in bis 


eyes. 
ie had found himsélf wealthy when -wealth. had 

no.longer any attraction,:when in fact:itywouldronl 
doom him to insincere attentions. ‘What he hungere 
for. was. little love. His money could not buy. that. 

“You played, your .game- well, Ethel,” was Fan's 
comment pponwmy inheritance. 

L allowed it to pass without reply. | 

“ Yon see that Heaven helpsthose,who help. them+ 
selves, dear,” said Maud Birney, whom I haditaken 
into my confidence about my: work. 


:masses.also. have failen from the: Shakespeare \Cliff, 
One turnpike road) was blocked for;many!:hours, 





FACE TIA. 

In San Francisco,,hangs the sign, ofa’ Chinese 
washerman, which reads * Wsihingendinon. 
ing, by Wa Shing.” a 

' Bor 82m. Tonengs—Englend is justly: proud of 
her:ruins, but there.is..one, far which she | has, good 
reason to blush——that which is“ blue.”—-Hun. 

A ‘Rametine Orrer.-~-St..\Giles: to ‘St. James: 
“Tsay, miss—look-ye-eer — yourn bea main pretty 
satan’ mine be.a maitinpretty ’at—nowisay, the word 
an’ I’ll swop yer. “Pheve.’’+-Fun. 

' Taxine Tuer ‘Warnks.—An Trish advettisement 
has the following :—“ One Pound Reward. -Ivost,+a 
‘cameo broveh, representing Venus and Adenis‘on the 
Drumeondra Read, .abont' ten ‘o'clock -on' Tuesday 
evening.” 

‘DEPRAVITY:—In a pdlico.cas¢é lately a boy being 
asked if he knew the natare ofan oath gave an. affir- 
mative reply. When asked what they do to persons 
who.swear to a falsehood ‘he replied, “They make 
policemen. ont ‘of “eni.” 

A “Buow ” rog Para,— A lady having her dregs 
itrimmed with bugles before: going to a ball, her little 
daughter wanted to know if the bugles would blow 
When she danced. “Ob, no,” replied the.mather, 
‘ but:papa will when, he sees the bill!” 

Nor so Dusty.—The South. London Press}informs 
«us that the wife.of .the, baundmaster jof .the,Qween’s 
/Westoinster. Rifles .bas presented her husband, Mr, 
Dust, with three,sons.at one birth. ;This,is raising 
several dusts.with.a .vungeance. Fun. 

@retisounp—* Myi son,” said.a fond papa, svho 
iwasilooking over|the lesson his boy shud.recited that 
evening, ‘\howdid you manage! when your teacher 
asked: yout@spell:matem psychosis ?”: Oh; father” 
said:tle boy, “Sl just stood spellbound.” . 

Loox BrrorrE You LEAp.—It»is possible; saidsan 
‘experienced unele to:an addlescent nephew, to be 
tolerably comfortable in maryiagesif -your wife-enjoys 
good health and you enjoy as much money as will 
entble-you to afford togvatify dlb her iuclinations be- 
sides your own—F 
) Pypxse THE Pres~or OrHENwisE.—At Acton, in 
a pig-keeping nuisance case, a witness described the 
prevailing’ odour -as'beingyso thick that “he could 
-cut it-with-a) knife!’* His instinet of self-preservation 
should have taught him to eut it—under any eireum- 
‘stances.—Fun. 

Surricrent “EvipeNce.— A: physician, on present- 
ing.his bill to the executor of ‘the estate of a deceased 
_patient; asked, ‘Do you wish ‘to bave my bill swom 
to?” “No,” replied the executor ; “the deatli Of the 
decedentis stifficient eVidence that'you attended him 
,professionally,” “ 

WORDS THAT BURN, a 

Gustomer :*“ Waiter, I ordered a chop underdone. 
‘Vhis.is burnt.to @ cider.” 

‘Waiter : “f Very sorry, sir, I'l] speak to the cook-” 

Gustomer : “ Cook !—You mean, the charwomag.” 
—Fun, Almanack, 1873, 


Parigr .MACHE-NERY.—Tihe. latest. news from 


|Amerieaiis that ithe railways thare.are,about to, try 


“paper wheels.” , For-all ,thuir,.gorehead qualines 
the! Yankees-ere! behiad.us,, kere. For..a.leng: time 
uuany railweys.in this; couutry have been entirely 


T have said that T felt as if Unclé“Lem’s portrait ] constructed. of paper—rand.not,almays ‘}gaod paper.” 


ought .to hang upon my,parlour wall—not ‘because 
his gift has enriched us, made our lives pleasant and 
our ways peaceful, so much as because it seems to me 
that but for that chance meéting at Fan’s inhospitable 
door I should bave never known the delights of hav-' 


ing nerve,and will, strung yp to action; because’ i}. 


seems as if. Uncle Lem’s counsel on'that eventful day 
was the spark which fired the train; arid that but for 


him Ishould still be intriguing for “sniall 'bills,”* turn-;|’ 


ing my dresses, degpising myself, and dissatiafiel 
with my existence. 

As it is ‘I/have a higher plane—work 6f my own’ 
whiclr the possession of a dozen®fortunes could not’| 


we 


tempt me to abandon, WEY P. 
SSS 

‘We hear’ from ‘Florence that Prineé‘Chatles"Po-' 

niatowéki‘lately suid four splendid pieces of oldta-'! 

pestry. One of themalone was bought bythé Musenm’ 

of the Louvre ‘for:20;000f, ; 

“T'mE prices Of admission to''St. ''Patil’s' Cathedral 


pering and stone galleries, and 2s. for the other gal- 
leries.and the ball. ‘ 

THE recent rains, followed by severe frosts, have! 
caused great landslips.at the Dover Cliffs. Several’ 
hundred tons fell from.one cliff, crushing ip the back 


have-been lowered to 6d. for the' library, clock, whis-¥ 


—Fun. 
4“ GOMPARISONS »ARB ODLOUS.”’ 
“JT really must ,give. cook, -waraing, 
‘Charles, | She does uae such very -bad.words !”’ 
» Mri G:: “ Really;.dear! “What sort of -words,ere 
” 


Mrs.G: “Oh—well——the same as you use!’"— 


‘Oause anv Hersor.—A youug:draper's:lerk com- 
mitted suieidesa few ideys ago. | Atothe: inquest she 
veovoner asked:s fellow,cleuk ofthe. deecessed if he 
knew: of any cause: for ithe suicide. -“‘No,”swas the 
reply; ‘tchewasgetting. along vicely,;and was gee 


chto bermarried next:raonth.”  **; Going’ tobe married, 


was he ?” exclaimed the coroner. “That yswillodo- 
Wetve gotatithe bottomcof this!business'!”’ 
(\UPRO! AR(#8)ES ET OCIS, 

‘Housemaid: \+Obi!—~so vyou «musty go on strike, 
too, Mr. *Roberty must’ you'?—+leavin’/of .us all to! be 
murdered, lot. alone burglars? Neveragain down this 
} area—never in-your jlife sit? there!” 

(Loeks gate, andputs ‘key in her pocket. 

‘'Kotoe from Bub: Never agwin!as i'm a British 
‘cook |" Punvh. 

‘Pusu ‘mé those” No?filk biffins, because’they’ hav? 

remindedme that in 1445 the people of Norfolk and 








part of some houses. and endangering others, Large 


Stffétk complained’ to. ‘Government ofthe increase 
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of attorneys in ‘those parts. It. was;alleged that 
there were'twenty-four, sand! that no. endof lawsuits 
were the consequence, The: petitioners ‘begged 'thiat. 
the number might*be ‘cut down “to “six’or: eight, at 
which, Jet. us hope, it remains.—Punch, ’ 
“TIMEO DANADS;’” BTC. 

First Boy :“’It yer, did he?’ "Why didi’t yerspeak 

to the p’liceman on ditty ?” 


Second Boy: “ P'licemanon dnty !'!,. Oh, Jideasay !' 


12. 


J ain’t so:fond:of em!’ Punch. 
CrviL FORGE., 

Small Boy: “.Givevns “apy, miss, for aguarding 
of the peace !” 
Lady: “ What do-you meany:ehild?” 
Small Boy: “Well, miss, now ‘the bobbiesis on 
strike, you'll ’ave to look to. us, private citizens \.for 
purtection !’—Fun. J 

Near my abode ‘is ‘fixed: @ placard, wariing»man - 
kind that a culprit was fined heavily theother day, 
for “needlessly ringing a bell.” I wish J.could 
make a. similar example ‘of «a.similar offender; who 
commits a similar ‘crime on'Sundays from 10°30 t6'11, 
and from 2*80:to'8,” Church bélls wereexcéltent 
things when there were no clocks.and watches, but 


now are an anachronism, though proclaiming «time. 


—Punch. 
d THE ‘BABE IN’ ARMS. - rn 
We are informed on official authority that ‘ 
Thirteen 35-ton; gmnsiihave jnst.been completed! at 
Woolwich, andthe first:;portion: of sthemnwill, >in, afew 
days, leave the Royal Arsenal for.senviee afloat. 
It would seem as'ifoWeoolwioh ‘Infauts are born blind 


like puppies, and their sights take a long’ time. ad- 


justing. At any rate ithey.are.only, just, goingito sea! 
—Fun. 

Tue Lost Horsz.—A good! story is ‘told:about a 
clergyman who lost his: horse on a‘ Saturday reven- 
ing. After searching with a..boy untilafter midnight 
he gave it up.in despair. 'Thearext:day;somewhat 
dejected at his loss; he went*into ‘the pulpit-and took 
for his text'the following passage ‘from Job :'“Oh, 
that I knew where I might find him.” “The boy, who 
had just come in, sap g the ‘horse-was ‘still the 
burden of his thought, cried’out,’* ‘know where. he 
is. He’s in Deacon Smithi’s barn.”’ 

A SAD CASE. 

Mr. Kiljoye: “ Um sorglad-you'’ve come; Dri Bland ! 
I want to consult you‘about my poor wife.” 

Dr. Bland: “* What's the matter with her?” 

Mr. Kiljoye: “Buch fearful: depression of 
spirits !” 

Dr. Bland : “Depression ‘of*spirits! “Why; ‘she’s 
the life of the party!” ’ 

Mr. Kiljoye: “ Ah, she always «bears, up.in;:,ecom- 
pavy,poor thing! | But youishouldonlyseeher when 
we are together alone !”—~Paunvh. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS,—-In;a_,jolly, eampany 
each oue was to ask.a question ;/if-he-was canswerdd 
he paid.a forfeit ; or if/he could notianswerit: himself 
he \paid.‘a ‘forfeit, priori tey i “ "How the 
little, gronnd-squirrel digs, his ‘hole: out-showinig | 
any dirt.aboutthe entrance?” © \Wihenithey.all.gave 
it up Pat said, “Sure, do you see, he begins atthe 
other end of ‘the hole.” °One Gt the-xest exelaimed, 
“But ‘how ‘does he \get there 7” “** Ahi” said’ 
“that’s the question—-can you.answer ityyoursélf?’ 

Savine ‘tue Dinwari—inOhatles the Gecord’s 
reign a free table was dllowed for 'the'conrt chaplains. 
At one time, however, the: king being, rather in. ne- 
cessitous ‘circumstances, ordered this Uinner..to., be 
discontinued, but ‘to. .séftem:mattereyhonoured bis 
clergyman with his’ presunece @t the lest intenddd 
dinner, The grace used‘to'be, “ God save the Sking’ 
and bless the dinner.” “But Dr, South, who, presided 


on this. occasion, transposed: the: words to “,God:bless - 


the king, and save the dinner.” ‘ Amidy itushall be 
saved,” said the king;-amused-at the doctor’s humour, 
and inetantly countermanded the arder. 

BROWN'S KNIGHT THOUGHTS. 

“Hulto!” says Brown—fat-headed ‘Brown' ‘he is 
generally called—the other day, “I never ‘heard of 
this cove before,” Brown had been carefully read- 
fg his-weekly paper tight'through until’ he came to 
the following : 

Mr. Josiah Mason has accepted the offer of the:honoar' 
of Knighthood, which” has been made to him through 
Mr. Gladstone. .,The:distinction willbe ;eonfemred by, 
Letters Patent. 

“T thought,” «mused, F..H..B,, that the Quedn 
was the only person«who.conlid’conferthe:houour of 
Knighthood. I daresay though that this new chap; 
Mr. Letters Patent; isionedf those féllows! in the 
frilled hats Isaw ‘at the*Tower. Whatan ittiot Iwas 
not to have stood a quart then, I might have beenthe: 
first Sir Brown of Brawnlow Street.+Fun. 

: ‘“2HE FLOOD. 

“4 Father,” said a young lisper of fourssummers, 
when-wath:the- Flood?” 


“Oh, my.son,” replied :the:parent,''* that /heppendd ‘ 
& great while ago,” 


}posed to ithé light.and sir. 





“Wath -we ‘alive then'?” persisted the ‘little :in- 

irer. 
wr No, idéar,’>avas::thecreply ;‘ the ‘Flood wemead 
of in the Bible happened many thousand ‘years ago.” 

“Well, now,” rejoined the boy,''in great disgust, 
“‘that is’too ‘bad! I‘thought Tom Brown *(anvther 
youngster. of thesameage) “wath fibbing. He thaid to 
me this:morning;:that hewwas:there then,.and wailed 
through.” 

Evecrnurerry anp Love.—aA lover, dailing tamake 
a favourable, impression von: thévheart. of -the» girl 
whom he) loved;:wentito.a fortune-tellerfor.advice. 
‘Dhe fortune-téller‘ad vised ‘him tovtry electricity on 
the obdurate fair one. Ptigreupom-the lover procured 
an eléctric._battery, and after a.deal of :manceuvring 
succeeded in connecting it with.a-srat which the 


(pyoungylady was ocoupying. Ata favourable moment 


he turned: ‘onthe ‘electricity, and the “young lady 
sprang toward the ceiling. But. she.camedown again 
and, with the lightning dashing from her. eyes,.caught 
him«by:theicollar, opened: the: door, and:directed:his 
attention'to'the pavement. “This*we consider one of 
woman’s rights. 








GIVE HIM A LIFT. 


°On,; the blessings the world might have 
“Te the sitha germs would. save.; 
Every gift, every, good retain, 
wAnd the faltering steps sustain, 
Just by'a lift! 
Wonder lad withithe- beaming eye, 
Pressing/on with ia stifled: sigh, 
Seeking the good ‘from the’ill'to’sift, 
Checked .andichilledby the stormy drift— 
Givehim. a lift ! 
That young girl who is peering round, 
‘Softly treading. the dangerous.ground, 
Looking a: for the beacon-light 
Which is almost beyond her sight— 
Give her a:lift:! 
See that wreck on the sea of life, 
peng A 2g ae by the opr of strife ! 
Stay not to count every spot yon 
Nor to say what he ought to css ~_— 
sGivechim ailift! 
There is‘one'who has dono, his best, 
And he toils with no hope of: nest! 
‘Ye.who ean ride all your life at-ense, 
And can.doas your fancies please, ’ 





Give him a lift! 
pertain suffice atmost ; 
Just an effort—that:is not lost! 


Saving the wasting of years through care 
So the fruits of their toil they’ll.ehare. 
» Give thenva sift ! 
“Not to pamper a wild desire— 
Just theaid that they each require ; 
‘Some in ‘theshade’and' the éthers in ann, 
And ‘the stewards must-see itidone. 
«@ivethem.a lift! 
Oh, the blessing—the heavenly dower ! 
Oh, the L sc-pray #ift of power ! 


Which shall the true ‘in.-the truth. retain, j 
And the wandering steps restrain, 
Giving'a lift! 
Go. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


'To make yéllow wax into white wax‘the former is, 
-beiled ;in; water, spread out.into thin leyers;:and ex-) 
This. ia repeated :until 
-— oe colouris gone-and ‘the wax remains pure aud 
white. s 

Lemon Prr.—The juice and grated rind of ene’ 
-lemon, one cup of seater,one ta blespoonful: of «corn 
»starchyone cup of sugar; one eggya piece of butter the: 
size of asmall egg, boil the water, wet the corn starch: 
with'a little eold water, and stir it in, wheniitboilsup 
pour it on the sugar.and butter,vaftenit cools: addthe 
segg- and Jemon, bake with! two crusts. ’ 
‘Pranon ‘b1t,.—Having \picked -and ‘cleaned ‘five. 
pigeons, ‘stuff them “with a «staffing of grated cold 
m, grated bread, salt, pepper..and butter, .. Pour 
milk,and)water:inte the dish untilthe pigeons are’ 
nearly covered. Put a lidof paste on'‘the:top,-and 
bakeanhour. ‘If you wish the pigeons very tender, 





|, parboil ‘them twenty minutes, and usesthe: water. in, 


which they are boiled to make the pie. 


; ) 
| BAIL:», Srmam.—The, iron elipper:ship, ‘* Star! of: 
Persia,” 1,227 tons, one of Messrs. Corry’s “! Starline 





j:of Calcutta packets,” las: just. completed :the voyage’ 


‘from:the Downe to Calcutta and back in 6) months aud, 





“12 days.” The outward passage ocoupied 77 days. 








.Horn of Ulp 


‘Bl 6s. 2d. 





The run from, thé Cape to Caloutta, a distance of over 
6,000 miles, was pegformed in 22} days, being the 
fastest passage ever made.from the Cape by either 
sailing.orsteamisbip. The ‘.Starof Persia’s” pre- 
vious voyage occupied 6 months and 25 days, 





‘STATISTICS. 
Coroners.—A return completedforthe:year 1870 
shows noless than 830'eoroners. in England and 
Wales—283’ for iistricts in counties and '97>for 
boroughs. ‘ The majority of these functionaries 
are elected by the freehelders or town councils,:but 
in some cases, by: charter or prescription,/the yap- 
pointment\is «made: by the lord of :w:manor. ‘The 
coroner forthe hundred of High and Low’ Peak, 
Derbyshire, is appointed by the ‘ possessor of ‘the 
hus.” Every one of the five coroners of 
Huntingdonshire,is,appointed. by an :individual by 
privilege—viz., bythe (Duke of. Manehester, :the 
Earl of Sandwich, the Earl of Carysfort, and Mr. 
Fellowes, M.P. ‘The coroner for the Isle of Wight 


. fis appointed ‘by the.governor ‘of! that island.’ ‘The 


Dean and Chapter of Bly.appoint the coroner for the 
liberty. of St. Hthelreda, Suffolk ; the-appointment 
of the ¢wocoroners for Peterborough passed 
from the Dean. and Ghapter to ‘the ‘Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. ‘Most of ' the county ‘coroners are 


onow paid by salaries; with an allowance for expenses. 
Y Phe‘two-elected county coroners for'Surrey received 


between ‘them 3;206/. in ‘the year 1870. ‘There, are 
twenty-one coroners for the various.distriets into 


‘| which Yorkshire is divided, besides .coroners for 


York,..Leeds, Hull,..Doneaster, Pontefract, « Sear- 
borough, and ‘Richmond. |! Phereare-eleven coroners 
for various hundreds.or manors of Laneashire; the 
coroner: for West: Derby: receiving’ 3001. salary:and 


'965/, with expenses inthe year. ‘The county of Mid- 


dlesex allows salaries of ‘2,0571: forthe eastern dis- 
trict, 1/7001, for the central;and 6001: for the western ; 
but the actual payments in ‘the year to,the several 
coroners were 4,9861.,for the eastern, district, 5,629/. 
for the central, 1,665/, fer the western, .1,290/. for 
Westminster, and: 1501..for the Duchy:of Lancaster. 


| The coroner for thecity of Londonreceived'885lsfor 
-salary-and 4571. for expenses ; ‘the eoroner for Soutth- 


wark 6241. The year’s payment for Birmitigham’was 
2,1831.—viz.,'1,185l..for the coroner's fees, 8801.:for 
surgeons and other witnesses, and. 1681, for ather 


,|.expenses. ‘The coroner for Manchester.is.stated to 


have received 1,492/., and the coroner for.Liverpool 
2,310/., both: being paid ‘by fees. Some.coroners re- 
ceived very small sums.in' the year, and»must have 


thad-very little'to do." The-eoroner’ for: Gillingham 
; lenis one of the eleven coroners.of Dorset, received 
e5 


e*coroner’ for, the manor ‘of Hale, one:of the 
hire eleven, I/:;and 12s, fomexpenaes,and the 


‘| coroner for.the manor of Preseot..4, for ssalanty:and 


12s. forexpenses ;!theicoroner ‘for’ Richmond) York- 


shire,’ ved 31, Ids:4d.; the coroner for'Lhatford, 








MIS CHELIUANEOUS. 
In thas transpired: ‘that ‘the ‘renowned omiiibus 
starting-place, the “ Angel\’’ Islington,-is'not in‘ Is- 
lington ‘at all, buttin Olerkenwell. ‘it, is,well,our 


|| grandmothers diedin ‘time to, get;out ofthe reach of 
this,shock;to ‘+ native ”belief. 


Mn « Emperor y df) Russia, shortly after: his--rétarn 


:} ito St.Petersburg, “héld.-a vsplendid ‘review over 


27,670 men, 1,051 officers, and "35 generals, with 
omg ‘Whe Ozar was: cheered ‘most -entluisias- 
tically. - 

“Lug fact:thatithe atmosphereratand-near the;aea- 


\shoreis:richer)in ozone’ than it isin“ inland places 
/bas' been oxplained*by M.’Gorup Besunez, who finds 


by experiment that ozone is formed by;the evapo- 


tafion’of+ water. ‘Qzone is oxygen. in.,a. most active 


conilition. 
Or, the eight: mew pontoon 'dbridges.\ now /being 
builtvover: the \Rhine between (Alsace: vand ' Baden 


thatvat Huningen bas just been pened, and,.on,an 


average, is crossed by 6,000 passengers;,per-week. 
While Alsace, was French there was.but othe one 


bridge cf Strasburg along nthe owhole.ilength»dfothe 
iprovinee. 


cA ‘Baus Beary Srory.— Spain ‘is enjoying a’ Biue 


‘Beard sensation, In an old honse.in, Grenada, which 
thas, been undergoing repairs, the workmaen,beverceme 


upen & D passage 13 dfeetlong by 7} wide, 


carved outoofahe solid rock, andatthe-end-of which 
vwere found seven ‘skeletons. 
betonged toa wealthy Portuguese.zaméd Isaac Redro 
Oorne, whose.eons.are .still living. | ‘lke, merchant 
died at Vera. Oxuz about 20 years.ago; the:widower of 
his: ninthwife. “Lhe question of ‘course arises, ‘are 
these skeletons the remains uf Corne’s wives,and how 
‘did they get‘ther¢? | As Corne ‘is, probably the only 
man who could have,explainued, the mystery, islikely 
to remain ¢ mystery, 


'Dhetionse ‘formeérly 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. M. K.—The only course is for you to forward your 
<ommunication, aud we will print it as we do others. 

A Constant ReapEer.—Order one of any bookseller or 
pnewsvendor ; they vary in price, from 6d, upwards. 

J. W. F.—We must decline to give the private address 
of the Admiral. Write to either or both ‘‘ The Senior,” 
and “Junior United Service Clubs.” ‘he former we 
ghould think the most likely. 

J. H. B—The coins you name have no market, but only 
a fancy value, that is the value given by any connoisseur 
who might desire to obtain one. They are not rare, as 
any dealer in vld coins will inform you, 

A Constant Reaper.—l. You cannot obtain the ser- 
vices of a Q.C. without paying hima large fee. 2. Being 
defendant in the suit, you must employ a solicitor, who 
of course will give you any information. 

J. W. B. (Eston).—The Cinque Ports, on the south- 
coast of England, were orignally five, hence their name 
—viz., Dover, Hastings, Hythe, Romney, and Saidwich ; 
Winchelsea and Rye were afterwards added. 

A Constant Reapex.—1. There are so many different 
<oloured inks that you must let us know the special 
colours you require Lilene we can give the receipts. 2. 
The best book is Cooley's Dictionary of Practical Re- 
ceipts, but it is expensive. 

Sma.t Sorrows.—Out of a “Small Sorrow” many a 
fine poem has been created, but it has been by the pen of 
the true poet. ‘The rhymes are false in metre and 
wanting in force—in fact too common-place for our 
columns. 

Lupovic.—The articles‘of jewellery you mention may 
+e worn at all times and upon all occasions (taking into 
consideration, of course, your position in life). _The 
size must depend upon your own taste. To our thinking 
the smaller and unpretentious any article of jewellery is 
the better, for all useless display is vulgar. 

B—— (of Sheffield).—1, The clergyman’s readine:s 
to help the carter was befitting his sacred calling, and 
surely an act of kindness, although of duty also. 2. You 
could be neither right nor wrong in making it known 
still we think to publish it would be unuecessary, an 
might annoy the gentleman. 

S.C. J.—The centenary of Linnwus’s death will be 
celebrated at Stockholm on the 10th of January, 1873, 
when a statue of the great Swedish naturalist will be un- 
veiled, He died at Upsala (in the university of which 
city he was for many years Professor of Botany) in the 
eixty-eighth year of his age, 

R. 8. 8.—It is true, as our correspondent writes, that 
sincerity isan important element in poetry—nay, true 
feeling is its very soul, but then even with the divine 
afflatus, which is not given to one in a hundred thousand, 
a master of the mechanical art of versification is a sine 
qua non, and in this, we regret to say, “ R.S. 8.'s”’ verses 
are sadly deficient. 

Anx10Us.—There are very many remedies for chillblains. 
Here are three: 1, Sulphate of copper, 1 oz. ; rosemary 
water, 1 pints dissolve. 2, Sal-ammoniac, l oz. ; vinegar, 
$pint. 3. Sal-ammoniac,.1 oz. ; rum, $ piat, camphor, 1 
do. The affected part is wetted with the above night 
and morning, and when dry is touched with a little 
simple ointment, cold cream or pomatum, 

Joun.—lL. Without doubt in the event of your decease 
your wife could obtain the money, without you willed it 
otherwise. 2. If you desire to withdraw the money you 
will see by the notice on the savings’ bank book that 
you have but to give so many days’ notice of intention of 
withdrawal. 3. In no case is the money safe from 
your creditors, who by a legal proof might be empowered 
to attach it. 

Mac Atex. C .—From inquiry we have reason 
to believe the office you name to be respectable; as, 
however, during the last few years so many public com- 
panies, whose prospectuses bore the highest names in the 
commercial and social world, have come to grief we 
must forbear to recommend any especial office ; as a rule, 
however, those of longest standing are the safest for 
insurers, if not most profitable to the shareholders. 

A Reaper.—If the loss of hair has not arisen from 
debility, in which case you should get your head shaved, 
try the following excellent recipe:—Castor oil, 5 oz. ; 
white wax, 1 oz.; alkanet root, $ do; heat them 
together until sufficiently dissolved, then strain, and add 
oil of origanum and oil of rosemary, of each, 1 dr. ; oil of 
nutmeg, j dr. ; otto of roses,10 drops. You will find it 
an excellent hair restorer, 

H. H. W., G. T.—1. Pronounced as if spelt—Ap-par- 
rent. 2. H.R.H. is assaredly not a member of the 
order you name. 3, Your handwriting is very good, and 








would fit you for any such office, but especially that of a 
land and estate agént. 4. How could ve put such a ques- 
pa kA — heer vy I Uk. expected, oped. nay, Her aps 
pray: every and American, x. Living+ 
stone will return to England. 

J.& W.—You should congratulate the happy pair 

ially the bride, whose beauty and virtues you must 
e for granted she has derived from her excellent 
parents, and by no means fo to say something pretty 
and tasteful to the bridesmaids, and anything else ap- 
propriate which your knowledge of the assembled com- 
pany will teach you. Should you require such help you 
can purchase from any bookseller a shilling volume of 
ready-made speeches for almost every occasion. 

I@xorance.—1l. Marriage being regarded (legally) ‘as a 
civil contract between two persons, the, bride must 
sign her maiden name, sapere the marriage certif- 
cate would be of no value. 2. Knowing as you must the 
tastes of the gentleman to pice ee are engaged, you 
should adapt your present accordingly. It should be 
something at the same time ornamental, a ring, a breast 
pin, a volume of ne or, if a smoker, even a meer- 
schaum pipe, the latter only of course if you do not in- 
tend to discourage the bad habit. 3. By their Christian 
names of course, if you have been introduced to and 
are on familiar terms with the family. 4. Orthography 
correct, handwriting good, but to our taste too large to 
be ladylike. 

ArLive.—1, Hens will lay well in a hen-house of proper 
dimensions warmly situated, with white-washed walls, 
gravelly bottom, and no draughts, but certainly not so 
well as when they are permitted to take their roam at 
will, or in their natural state. 2. Bronchitis generally 
yields to small and repeated doses of — and 
autimonial diaphoretics ; a light diet and mild purgation 
being at the same time adopted. Chronic, as the name 
implies, is merely a question of time ; it may be outlived 
like many other diseases, with proper care and treat- 
ment. 38. There are at least two hundred reci for 
cough lozenges. There are different lozenges for different 
purposes. . It is therefore not only cheaper but safer for 
your health to purchase them ready made, You can 
procure even a pennyworth, 


WAITING FOR JAMIE, 


Isat in the shadow of apple-tree boughs, 
A braiding my bonny brown hair, 
And waiting for Jamie to whisper his vows, 
My Jamie, the pride of Kildare. 
I saw the warn sun kiss the glad glowing West, 
As she toyed with the gold of his hair; 
I thought of bright curls, my hand had caressed, 
His curls, the pride of Kildare. 
Therobin above me trilled low to his_mate, 
The grass donned her night-robe of dew, 
Acool zephyr passed me ani whispered, “ Tis 


late, 
Your Jamie to you is untrue.” 


The white moon arose, then hid her cold face 
Beueath a black storm-woven veil ; 

But still I hept braiding each bonny brown tress, 
Nor believed the weird wind’s whispered tale. 

The thunder low muttered—the storm shook the 


ughs, 
And scattered white bloom in my hair; 
Fit wreath for the maiden, awaiting love's vows, 
From Jamie, the pride of Kildare. 
Twice twenty long summers have blossomed the 


ughs, 
And whitened my —_ brown hair, 

And stilll am waiting for love’s whispered vows-—= 
For Jamie, the pride of Kildare. J.J. 


Caza Orara, a clerk, twenty-six, 5ft. 5in., fair com- 
pléxion, a lively disposition, and has travelled, Respon- 
dent must be about his own age or younger. 

Le Guerrier, nineteen, 5ft. 7iu., a bandsman in the 
Army, would like to correspond with a young lady rather 
good looking and has a little money. 

Geores CiinToN, twenty-one, fair, rather tall, with 
200, income, would be glad to correspond with a young 
lady of the same age, fair, aud fond of musie. 

Lizzi, twenty, medium height, brown hair, dark eyes, 
a A gs servant, and would make a very affectionate 
wife. 

Loney LorrrE, twenty-one, tall; fair, and very domesti- 
cated. Respondent must be a tall, fair young man, about 
the same age, a sailor preferred. 4 

Te Bing eighteen, medium height, blue eyes, dark hair, 
domesticated, and loving. Respondent must be good look- 
ing, fond of home, and make a loving husband. 

AkIA, twenty-one, medium height, rather stout, dark- 
brown hair, light-blue eyes, loving, and fond of children, 
would like to correspond with a farmer. 

Levontus, thirty, and tall, would like to correspond 
bes a tall, good-looking young lady, with a small for- 

une. 

Joun Wituiams, eighteen, fair complexion, fair hair 
and light eyes. Kespondent must be well educated, aud 
of a loving disposition. 

Constance, twerty-three, medium height, dark hair, 
loving, and would make a good wife. Respondént must 
be loving, and not over twenty-seven. 

Aveustus, twenty-eight, tall, considered handsome, 
and ina good position. Respondent must be about the 
same age, dark, and able to keep a home comfortable. 

Jack T., twenty-six, 5ft. 8in., light hair and eyes, and 
of a loving nature. Respondent’ must be dark, and 
pretty, about the same age, of a loving and affectionate 
disposition. 

Bitty, twenty-three, tall, fair complexion, dark-blue 
eyes, and well able to keep a wife. Respondent must be 
about the same age, pretty, affectionate, fond of home, 
end children. 

Buancug, nineteen, medium height, light-brown hair, 
blue eyes, dark “comploxion, loving, and domesticated. 
Respondent must be about twenty-two, tall, fair, with 
blue eyes, loving, fond of home and children, and in a 
comfortable position. 

New Zea.anp, forty-three, medium t, fair com- 
plexion, fond of home, and loving, would like to corre- 
spond with a respectable woman of middle age, a widow 








Bo} chioated to. “N. Z.” ig a tradesman and about to re. 
embark in ‘ 


business. 

C.T., nineteen, 5ft.'4in., 2 seaman in the Royal Navy, 
fair complexion, blue eyes, and of a, loving disposition, 
Respondent must be ut the same age, fond of home 
and children, 

H. J. (Ireland), Lp aee pe pres tall, over 1001. a year, 
very affectionate, and fond of home, wishes to meet with 
a sensible, affectionate lady, with some means, no objec. 
tion to a widow without children, 

LiLuay, eighteen, medium height, olive complexion, 
with dark alr and eyes, consitlered pretty, affectionate, 
and fond of home. mdent must be about twenty. 
two, fair and tall, a gentleman in the Navy preferred. 

Mavp, twenty-three, short, light-brown . blue eyes, 
fair complexion, loving, and domesticated. Respondent 
must be about twenty-five, dark, fond of home and chil. 
dren, and able to make a wife comfortable. 

Rosanya, a domestic servant, eighteen, 5ft. 3in., has 
auburn hair, rather good looking, and an affectionate dis. 
position. Respondent must be dark, about the same age, 
and of a loving disposition. 

Epwarp K., twenty-two, rather tall, foot looking, af. 
fectionate, well educated, and loving. espondent must 
= ew to make a home happy, be good looking, and about 

wenty. ; 

Auice, twenty-two, medium height, fair complexion, 
ligh: » do icated, and.very fond of children, 

uld like to correspond with a youug man who is tall, 
affectionate, and fond of home. ° 

8. M., nineteen, short, fair, with gray eyes, respectably 
connected, fond of music and singing, wishes to corre. 
spond with a young woman about eighteen, must be fair, 
= blue eyes and light hair, one religiously inclined 
pre ’ 
Brown Erep Svstz, thirty-two, not very tall, black 
hair, brown eyes, has a little money, and is a domestic 
servant, would like to co: d with ar table 
young man a little older than herself, quiet, and domes- 
ticated, and able to keep a wife comfortably. 

Lity oF tHe VaLury, VIOLET, aND Rosesup. “ Lily of 
the Valley,” seventeen, fair, pretty, tall, and domesti- 
cated, would like to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-two, rather tall, and dark complexion, with inde. 
pendent means. “ Violet,’ nineteen, medium height, 
good looking, fond of music, a Fond figure, domesticated, 
and very fond of children, would like to correspond with 
& young mat about twenty-five, fair complexion, and in 
easy circumstances. ‘ Rosebud,” eighteen, dark, good 
looking, rather tall, domesticated, and fond of children, 
would like to correspond with a good-looking young man 
about twenty-three. 

ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Exnest ig responded to by—‘ Georgina Read,” dark. 
brown eyes, <2) hair, a loving disposition, and a do- 
mestic servant, 7 

E. M. by—“ A. Z. 8.” 

Joseru S, by—‘t G- Y.” twenty, medium height, good 
looking, fair, a domestic servant, aud very fond of home, 

G. W. C. by—“ 8. M.,” twenty-three, medium height, 
dark, loving, and domesticated, 2 tralesman's daughter. 

Benzamin by‘ Emmeline G.,”. eighteen, well edu- 
cated, fond of music, and domesticated. 

WittiaM B. by—“ Fanny E ,” twenty, good looking, fond 
of home and music, d 

R. H. S. by—** Annie B.,” not tall, fair hair, dark eyes, 
and clear complexion. . 

Jzgry by—‘ Maud,” twenty, dark-blue eyes, fond of 
home, music, and chil e 

Jack by—‘ Emily Garred,” twenty-three, dark, lively, 
and of a loving disposition. 

Davin by—“ Jenny,” twenty-eight, dark hair and eyes, 
loving, good lepking; and foud of home, in service. 

Carer by—‘“ V. H, C.,” twenty-two, tall, very good 
looking, and a mechanic, 

LoyeLy Hakry by—“ Dillidn,” medium height, blue 
eyes, considered good looking, and thoroughly domesti- 


cated. 
Jounyy by—* Mischievous . Nell,” twenty, medium 
height, light-brown hair, gray eyes, and considered 


tty. 
a Cc. B. by Mary E.” ; and by—* A Widow,” 
tely foudiofmisic, has a small in- 
come, and would make a good wife. | 

Epwagp F. by—‘' Louisa,” eighteen, rather tall, light- 
brown hair, fair complexion, fond of home, and domesti- 
cated. . ; 

Ametta by" Roving Harry,” her own age, 5ft. 5in., 
dark-brown hair,; blue eyes, tong of home and music, 
wishes her to be a Protestant. 

Loving Tep by—“ Home-loving Emmie,” a respectable 
tradesman’s daughter, brown hair, gray eyes, _ ladylike, 
very fond of musie,has a little money, and would make 
a loving wile. ‘ ‘ 
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